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If abeenteciamm and lost time are problems in your plant, then you 
must arrange immediately to see the new fifteen-minute sound- 
stidefilm production—‘“The Power of a Minute.”’ 


This powerful, dramatic sound-slidefilm has been produced by the 
Dartnell Film Unit for showing to groups of foremen, supervisors, and 
workers in plants to combat the evils of absenteeism and lost time. 
It does this by going straight to the worker’s heart . . . jolting his 
conscience . . . and making him want to make every minute count 
on the production line. 


Over one hundred war production plants have already purchased 
copies of this ‘“‘Power of a Minute’’ sound-slidefilm for showing to 
their foremen and workers. Wherever it has been shown to manage- 
ment or workers, it has brought forth enthusiastic acclaim. As one 
works manager said—‘‘If showing this film will result only in one man 
I have in mind staying on the job full time, it will have been worth 
its weight in gold to our production record.”’ 


Write Today for Full Details of 
This New Aid to Combat Lost Time 


The Fifteen-Minute Sound-Slidetilm 


“THE POWER of a MINUT 


A Dartnell Brass Tacks Production 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION + 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. «+ CHICAGO, 
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Next Month 


Di uinG 1942 we published several ar 
ticles in which different kinds of busi- 
ness forms were illustrated, We took 
care to state in most cases that the 
forms were not new, and that in mans 
instances some of the forms. illus- 
trated had been in use for some time. 


WERE agreeably surprised at the 
sponse from readers. Many readers 
tok! us they wanted to see more of 
these forms, and not a few asked 
that all forms be reproduced large 
enough so every detail would be clear 


Ix rEsPONSE to this demand we have 
inserted in this issue a double gate- 
fold four-page section illustrating and 
describing a set of forms which has 
cut costs for one company. We plan 
more of these inserts later. With the 
paper shortage what it is we cannot 
have one each month. How many we 
shall have in the future depends on 
what our readers tell us about this one. 


Do you want more of these inserts 
with the forms illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail? What other systems 
would interest you most? Any sug- 
gestions or questions from readers 
will be welcome, and if at all possible, 
acted upon. 
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Law pnarks of business progress 





IN 1672, Baron von Leibnitz, 
philosopher- mathematician, 
exhibited to the Academy of 
Paris a machine for multiply- 
ing, dividing, and extracting 
square root. 


fndlay 


Among modern calculators 











Marchant sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 


Complete Capacity Carry-Over 


All Marchant electric models permit use 
of every portion ofall dials, regardless of 
the position of the carriage. No dials be- 
come inactive, even when carriage is ex- 
tended to extreme left. No bell...no 
resetting ...no bothersome manipula- 
tions to offset a lack of ‘carry-over’. 
No errors! 


Marchant operators are never kept “on 
edge” watching for possible carry-over 
failures. They are never blamed for mis- 
takes caused by machine conditions over 
which they have no control...just anoth- 
er reason why Marchant pays extra divi- 
dends in accuracy, speed and good nature. 


‘' : “military’’ priorities 


Deliveries subject to 




















Marchant Calculating Machine Compan) 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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To Consider the Future 
Of Business 


To the Editor: 

One of the most interesting articles I 
have read recently was your article in the 
January issue of AMERICAN 
called “Your Business After the War.” 
Like many other companies, several 


BUSINESS 


‘branches of our company have expanded 


rapidly toward meeting present war pro- 
duction needs. This has left little time 
to look into the future. 

We all know that it is of first coneern 
to win the war, but it is also a matter of 
natural interest to think a bit about what 
is to come. You are to be congratulated 
for the clear manner in which you have 
handled this subject.—Gerorce R. Bett, 
vice president, C. F. Burgess Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Bett: Thank you for your kind 
comments. We plan much more editorial 
material on post-war activities. 


Plans To Revise Present 
Suggestion System 


To the Editor: 


On several occasions in the past, the 
writer has noticed items in your publica- 
tion and in your literature pertaining to 
suggestion boxes, 

Although our concern, which is the 
largest in the city, has had suggestion 
boxes for some time, we have found that 
they are not working out satisfactorily, 





and we are wondering if vou hay 
ean furnish us with, the name of 

cern which has a regular system t 
sold complete with forms and boxes 

We are willing to give cash prix 
the most helpful suggestion made 
month, but the method of sorting 
out and the little interest that has 
shown in the past have made our s 
worthless. 

We are wondering if you could s 
us with information that would ke 
system of this kind interesting t 
employees. The suggestions desire 
those for the elimination of hazards 
might cause injuries, and also mi 
for increasing production that 
worth while. 

Any information you can give us 
taining to systems of this kind whi 
used by other concerns or ideas t 
can use that have proved successt 
other concerns would be appreci 
H. M. 


National 


Jounson, advertising ma 
Lock Co., Rockford, ! 
Mr. Jounson: We take pleas 

recommending the Morton Manut 

ing Company, 334 N. Leamingtor 

Chicago, producer of suggestion s 


Readers Want a New 
Salary Survey 


To the Editor: 

I have just finished your art 
the March 1943 
Business under “Office Manage! 
War.” I notice that you 
another survey of office salaries 


issue of A™ 


cont 
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re ready to recruit volunteers for the 
b, please add our name to your list 
s we are always interested in this kind 
f information which will be helpful 
ven if such help is only of temporary 
iture. 

As soon as your survey forms are 
sady for distribution, please mail one 
et to us in my care.—W. K. Panzen- 
AGEN, office and personnel manager, 
he Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
my, Chicago. 


o the Editor: 


We note on reading the March issue 
AMERICAN Business that you con- 
mplate a salary survey. We wish to 
» on record as being agreeable to 
mpleting the questionnaire even though 
comprises four pages. We feel that 
e results (a copy of which we presume 
mld be forwarded to us) would be 
ell worth the effort involved in pre- 
ring the questionnaire.—J. J. Ver- 
RTH, Office manager, Red Star Yeast 
d Products Company, Milwaukee. 
Messrs. PANZENITAGEN AND VERFURTH: 
e appreciate your letters in response 
our query last month if readers want 
cooperate with us in making another 
lary survey. We heard from a number 
other readers, and only one com- 
‘ined that he had too many question- 
iires to answer these days. All the 
hers want the survey and are willing 
cooperate, Blanks are now being pre- 
ired and will be forwarded soon. 


More About Style for 
Today’s Letters 


lo the Editor: 
Saving Time in 
Business Correspondence 


[ was very much interested in your 
‘eport on page 30 of the March issue of 
ie practice of Melville Shoe Corpora- 
tion, New York City, in omitting from 
husiness letters the salutation and com- 
plimentary close. We have long believed 
that these business formalities should, in 

e interests of saving time of the trans- 
criber of the letter as well as the reader 
of it, be dispensed with. 

Prior to the last World War, or about 
27 vears ago, Norton Company gave up 
the salutation and complimentary close 
ind you will observe from this letter that 
it causes no particular shock to one’s 
sensitivities and is just as effective a 
message. As a matter of fact, we in- 
struct our 200 or more dictators to 
choose an intelligent subject for the let- 
ter which adds directness to it and as- 
sists the one receiving the letter in his 
ng or reference work. 

We thought you might like to have 
s added evidence of a practice which 
we would naturally like to see more 
generally adopted in American business 
correspondence.—W. T. Monvacve, vice 
president, Norton Company, Worcester, 


Mussachusetts. 


+} 


Mr, Monracve: Thank you for this 
contribution. Your letter style we think 
is 1 good one. 
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the MAGIC WAND 
of Modern Business 


To do things differently—better, faster, at lower cost—a business 
must first of all have ideas. Many organizations seek this magic 
wand in idea-boxes—trusting to luck that solutions to their prob- 
lems will find their way into them. But users of the Morton Method 
have found the best way to insure progress and build for the future. 

For the Morton Method is not merely a system for collecting 
suggestions. The Morton Method is a means whereby ideas can 
be—and are—created, through proper stimulation of the entire 
working force in any business. The men and women who are close 
to the details can frequently see short-cuts that management may 
overlook. In the past 15 years, more than 9,000 different estab- 
lishments have used the Morton Method, until today the money 
value of ideas thus made available totals far into the millions. 

Other, intangible but highly important, results are obtained 
also by the Morton: Method. Chief among these is improved morale. 

You will want to know all about this tremendously useful way 
of solving present problems and producing material for future 
planning. Forward-looking executives can secure complete details. 
without obligation, by writing today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. + SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


334 NORTH LEAMINGTON AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send full information about the Morton Method. It is understood this 
request places us under no obligation. We have about -employees. 
Company Name 

Address....... 

Individual 


Title... 
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ESPITE the dire predictions 

D that half of the retailers 
would be forced out of 

business last year, the 
' mortality rate is about 

normal (excepting among 

food stores which have 

been hit a body blow by 

rationing). In fact, retail 

sales are running 20 per 

cent ahead of last year in 

dollars, which means most 

stores have found a way 

to maintain volume. Some 

have done it by reducing 

expenses, others by shift- 

ing to new lines, and others 

by doing a better merchandising job on present lines. 
The American retailer is a tough fellow and hard to 
put on his back. Most of them weathered the depres- 
sion and are confident of their ability to ride out the 
present gale. But they will need all the help they 
can get from manufacturers. It is interesting to note 
that progressive manufacturers, aware of the im- 
portance of keeping small business alive, are concen- 
trating their sales promotional effort to help dealers 
step up sales on fast turning quality merchandise. 


Post-War Autos 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, research director of the Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company, told the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club that after the war we are going to 
see some radical changes in the automobiles salesmen 
drive. Operating costs would be slashed to a fraction 
of what they are now. He foresaw a car with a small 
engine that will run 50 miles on a gallon of gasoline 
—this being possible by improved engineering so far 
as the design of the car was concerned, and gasoline 
of much greater power—half again as much power 
to the gallon as we now get from 85 octane gas. 
Engines will be smaller, less expensive to build, less 


a 


heavy to push, and placed over the rear axle of t] 


car instead of in front. Lubricating oil will outlas 
the car. And there won’t be any bars and posts i 

front to obstruct vision. But he rather doubted tha 
the automobile would be the principal means of trans 
portation for salesmen in the post-war era. He for 

saw jitney planes which could light in any field « 

parking lot, that would enable a salesman to cov 

much larger territories and cut to half the time the 

now spend in automobiles. These will be produced b 

the hundreds of thousands and sold for a few hu 

dred dollars. Yes, life is going to be more interesting 
than ever after this war is over and we begin to di 

velop for commercial use the many new ideas ani 
materials the war has brought to the front. 


Muffed the Ball? 

Printers’ Ink carries a lead article in its April 2 
issue charging sales managers with not being alive |: 
the changes which have taken place in the relations 
between buyer and seller, and failing to understand 
that sales management begins with a sound overs! 
management policy. The writer of the article co: 
tends that if company policies are right, selling tly 
product will pretty well take care of itself. It is a: 
interesting charge, and even though the author com 
mits the common error of attempting to indict « 
group, sales executives will agree that successful salvs 
management does require a sound management policy. 
a good product, and a defined market. There has be: 
a tendency to over-functionalize business administr 
tion. For years some of us have preached that selli) 
is the business, and that every employee from t! 
president down to the office boy is a part of the sal: 
department. But to charge that selling is differ: 
from what it was ten years ago is to say that hum 
nature has changed when it has not. In the ea: 
days of the New Deal we heard much about the « 
of pressure salesmanship. And some of it did sm 
Yet it is interesting to note that since we launc! 
our defense program, every major problem encot 
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ered has been solved by the use of high pressure 
nethods. When recruiting bogged down in the pre- 
lraft days, a high pressure drive filled the training 
amps. When production lagged, high pressure pro- 
luction drives by labor and management turned out 
nore tools of Victory. And now, faced with the need 
f selling a $13,000,000,000 Second War Loan to the 
\merican people, the U.S. Treasury has turned on a 
igh pressure sales campaign, and high pressure 
clling that hits an all-time high. It is one thing to 
heorize about how to do a job; it is quite another to 
et it done. Even Mr. Morgenthau found that out. 
Ve are not defending pressure salesmanship. It can be 
verdone, just as “putting the heat” on workers to buy 
Var Bonds which they cannot keep has been over- 
one. But so long as human nature is human nature, 

sales manager must find a way to break down 
iertia and make things happen. The ability to do 
iat, and to inspire and instruct others to do it, will 


main a requisite for a successful sales executive. 


Your Boss’ Shoes 


A Muskegon employer tells about offering a super- 
isor’s job to a lathe hand. “How much does it pay?” 
sked the lathe hand. My friend told the man. He 
hought a moment and said: “That’s a lot of dough 
il right, but I would be afraid of the responsibility. 
I'd probably get the job balled up and be fired. If it 
s all the same to you, I'll just stick here.” The atti- 
tude of this lathe hand is typical of how many men 

and women feel about responsibility. To them re- 
sponsibility is something to be avoided like the plague. 
‘To others it is a seat at the table, a chance to prove 
they have what it takes, to really begin to go places. 


And they do, because they have within them that 


something or other which separates the leaders from 
the followers. “Responsibility is not always present 
in human beings,” said Wilfred Sykes, president of 
the Illinois Steel Company, to the graduating class at 
Illinois Institute of Technology the other day, “but 
it is essential to any success. A man must feel a real 
responsibility for the task to which he may be as- 
signed or which he undertakes. There must be a de- 
termination to carry through to the limit of his 
ability to do a good job, When you have demon- 
strated your sense of responsibility, more tasks will 
come your way and compensation will take care of 
itself. At least that has been my experience. Always 
be prepared to accept greater responsibility by train- 
ing yourself in your profession and in your mental 
outlook, and you are likely to be surprised to find 
how quickly responsibility is thrust upon you. A good 
general plan is to dream a little of what you would 
do if you were suddenly thrust into your boss’s job. 
You may learn something about your own unpre- 
paredness and perhaps acquire a little broader out- 
look when you think of his problems.” 
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No Substitute for Character 


Another bell ringer in this same talk by Mr. Sykes 
was the emphasis he put on character as a success 
ingredient. How right he is about that! During the 
twenty-five vears Dartnell has been in business, I 
have seen many promising young men come into the 
organization whose careers ended abruptly. They 
were too smart for their own good, and the good of 
the business. Sometimes I think one of the reasons so 
many farm boys make good in business is because 
they spent their youth close to nature, and some 
how or other absorbed from the good earth those 
straightforward, rugged qualities which, when added 
together,’ we call “character.”” “Character,” said 
Mr. Sykes and he ought to know, “implies honesty of 
thought and deed. It is a good rule never to be 
dishonest with yourself. Many are, and fool them- 
selves in the belief that a ready tongue and brazen 
bluff may be substitutes for ability and knowledge. 
It doesn’t work. Some of you may have known boy 
wonders at school. We have them in the business 
world. They flash like a nova and illuminate the entire 
sky, but they also fade as rapidly. We generally find 
people pretty much as we conceive them. Consider 
them honest and trustworthy and so act toward 
them, and you won’t be fooled very often. Sometimes 
your fingers may be burned, but in the long run you 
will not be the loser. Treat all with suspicion and you 
will be a very unhappy man, devoting your efforts to 
foiling imaginary plots instead of attending to your 
business. You will be viewed with misgivings and 
neither will receive nor deserve the confidence of vour 


. 99 
associates. 


Dare To Be Different 


And while we are on the subject of business suc- 
cess, perhaps you read about a thirty-six vear old 
advertising man in Chicago whose business getting 
accomplishments are making oldsters gasp. In a few 
short vears he has made a fortune—or what is left 
of a fortune after the income tax man does his stuff. 
Most business men today are pretty well fed up with 
the chatter which salesmen use in lieu of ideas. Ad- 
vertisers are hungry for a fresh point of view, a new 
approach, a better way. William Grant is smart 
enough to realize that to get accounts he had to con- 
vince advertisers he knows what their Number One 
headache is and the way to cure it. His technique is 
simple. He interviews the prospective client’s cus- 
tomers. He doesn’t hire some bright youngsters to 
do the interviewing. He does most of it himself. After 
he talks with a few hundred customers he usualy 
has enough information to jolt an advertiser out¥of 
his complacency. The rest is easy. Grant’s climb to 
the top of the advertising profession is simply one 
more example of doing the obvious thing a little better 


yr 
J.C. A. 


than your competitor does it. 





Note the 


CARBINE... 


“*...increases fire power 33%!” 


“After 35 years, the Army goes from the pistol 
to the carbine . .. The Winchester carbine is 
rated high, and is judged to increase the fire 
power of the infantryregiment by 33 per cent.” 

As reported by a prominent news magazine 


“All the men and officers in the infantry who 
have been armed with the pistol will carry 
the carbine instead . . . We believe it to be a 
weapon of great merit : . .” 

ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War 
The same manufacturing ability that has made 
Underwood Elliott Fisher typewriters, adding 
and accounting machines famous through- 
out the world, is now being applied 
to the production of carbines. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: TYPzWRITERS—New and used typewriters 
are sold only to the U. S. Government for the armed services. You may rent 
used machines under Office of Price Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New Machines are available under War 
Production Board regulations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, carbon paper and other 
supplies for all types of office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—QOur maintenance service is in complete and efficient opera- 
Carbines are now tion from coast to coast to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher and 
Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and we are permitted to manufacture 


in mass production by the necessary parts. 


s s 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan #Enliat You Doles 
Buy More War Bonds 


S h i 
Former and future makers of Typewriters, Adding and Accounting Machines Fo Siesten She Gavesten 
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Pepulation of the United States 
o January 1, 1943, is estimated 
hy» the census bureau to have been 
155,604,000, an increase of 1,651,- 
000 during 1942, or nearly double 
the average yearly gain for the 
last decade. The figure includes 
nombers of the fighting forces 
throughout the world. If this es- 
tiaate is correct we have gained 
3,934,000 since the official figure 
for 1940, 
taken in April of that year. 


based on the census 


onpe P 
William Wrigley, Jr. Company 
has turned its corporate hand to 
gathering raw rubber. From Au- 
gust through December 1942, this 
company’s agents, trained to col- 
Latin 
American countries, gathered 
1,240,000 pounds of natural rub- 
ber, Plans are under way to ex- 
tend this effort considerably in 
1943 both to Mexico and the Ama- 
zon region. As a chewing gum 


lect chiecle in the several 


manufacturer Wrigley has an en- 
viable record. The company also 
turns out emergency field rations 
for the armed forces, but this rub- 
ber gathering effort is just another 
example of the resourcefulness of 
American industry in cooperating 


in the war effort. 


Philco Corporation is responsi- 
ble for a statement that television 
set production will be one of the 
big post-war industries, predicting 
a volume of a billion dollars a year 
in television receivers. But televi- 
sion will not be the only product of 
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the electronic industry which is 
booming in the war effort and 
plans even greater, more wide- 
spread contributions after the war. 
Says Harry Boyd Brown of Phil- 
co, “After the war is over elec- 
tronics will give us automatic 
electric lighting; furnaces and 
boilers will be controlled; smoke- 
stacks will cease belching wasteful 
smoke; air will be made dust-free 
and germ-free; and automobile 
traffic will be automatically con 


trolled.” 


Military Authorities 


their minds frequently, but it is 


change 


not because they do not know what 
they want, but because the de- 
mands of war change rapidly. Re- 
cent cancellation of tank contracts 
is an example. One large manufac- 
turer had his tank contract termi- 
nated, but had other important 
war contracts. Hearing of another 
company which had received a tank 
cancellation, the first company 
tried to buy some steel from the 
second. “We would be glad to sell 
you the steel, but our tank con- 
tract has just been reinstated,” 


said the second company. 


Standardized Cars, both pas- 
senger and freight, are predicted 
as a post-war development in car 
building by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company. It 
predicts a standardized light weight 
freight car which will save millions 
in operating costs. After the war 


railroads will need thousands of 


freight and passenger cars to re- 
place obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment now being used. “The great 
majority of these will be needed as 
fast as the car builders can turn 
them out,” Says Ellis W. Test, as- 
sistant to the Pullman-Standard 
president. “Urgeney will not face 
a bottleneck if designs are kept to 


a minimum,” he added. 


Pacific Coast Hotels have raised 
rates more than those in any other 
part of the country, according to 
a Horwath & Horwath survey is- 
sued in mid-March. In February 
1943, room rates in Pacific Coast 
hotels were 13 per cent higher than 
in February 1942. Detroit rates 
went up 10 per cent in the same 
period, while jam-packed Wash- 
ington hotels held their increases 
to only 8 per cent, as did Chicago 
and Texas. Rates have increased 
but 2 per cent in good old Phila- 
delphia, It is strange that Pacific 
Coast hotels can get away with this 
high increase in view of the fact 
that their total occupancy percen- 
tage is the lowest in the entire 


country. 


Railroad Troubles never end. 


After a long “dry spell” the rail- 
roads are at last learning how it 
feels to have a little profit left. 
But whether that profit can be 
paid out to stockholders, or used 
to modernize equipment remains to 
be seen because the union demands 
now being made would, if granted, 


just about equal the average net 


> 
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The Pact - Power OF KARDEX 


ASSURES 
POSITIVE CONTROL OF CMP MATERIALS! 


GRAPH-A-MATIC-SIGNALS_ON INVENTORY 
RECORD PROVIDE BUSY EXECUTIVE 
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THIS ITEM 1S OK WITH CMP. MATERIAL SHORTAGE MAY A SHIPMENT DUE NEXT 
The Graph-A-Matic signal INTERRUPT SCHEDULED WEEK AND OVER 60 DAYS’ 
over June Ist indicates that PRODUCTION! The position SUPPLY ON HAND! The 
current stock will carry pro- of these signals shows stock space between the two sig- 
duction through that date. dangerously low ... a ship- nals indicates that when the 
The darker signal over May ment overdue. Continuous next shipment is due, there 
Ist charts the date due of production is threatened! will be over 60 days’ supply 
next delivery. The space The quarter-inch signal to of this item in our stock, 
between the signals is less the far left tells that orders That’s contrary to C MP 
than 60 days so we can ac- placed cover our require- REGULATION No. 2. We 
cept delivery under CMP ments to July. Have to expe- will have to postpone a, 





regulations. dite that past due delivery! shipment! 








This executive has his complete production picture right at 
his fingertips. Not only does the “ Fact-Power” of Kardex 
effectively control C M P materials but the visible margin 
tells him where, when, and how to take executive action 
to insure an adequate flow of materials for scheduled pro- 
duction. For specific information on Kardex C M P con- 
trols, write to Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y., and ask 
for our new 150 page “Management Controller” MC-690. 
Or phone your nearest Remington Rand office. 
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FACT-POWER.... exclusive with Kardex, means vital facts are signalled 
for instant selection, assuring prompt and accurate adminisfrative action. 
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.perating earnings. Case in point: 
Rock Island non-operating em- 
loyees demand a 20-cent increase 
in hour, with a minimum of 70 
ents an hour. Cost of paying this 
crease would total about $9,500,- 
00 a year. These figures exceed 
ie Rock Island’s net operating 
i come average for seven years by 
+5,000,000. Increases demanded 
|.» non-operating employees of the 
l;altimore and Ohio would total 
1 ore than $22,000,000 annually. 


Ford's Willow Run aircraft 
f.ctory is being attacked by many 
} ople, including some Congress- 
nen who represent the plant as a 
g eat blunder. Lack of housing for 
employees is chief drawback to 
production and one reason for bad 
absenteeism record there, it is 
ci imed. Plant is said to be 10 miles 
too far from Detroit. 


When Westinghouse took an 
order to build gun mounts, indica- 
tions were that 8,500 man-hours 
would be required for manufactur- 
ing each mount. With establish- 
ment of production line methods 
the time to produce a mount was 
cut to 2,100 man-hours. The total 
cost was cut to less than one-half. 


Railroads Can Hold part of the 


vast Increase in passenger traffic 
now crowding capacity. True, 
automobiles will come back, and 
part of their new-found passenger 
traffic will disappear, but thou- 
sands of people have once more be- 
come accustomed to riding trains. 
Even under present crowded condi- 
tions train riding has certain ad- 
vantages. Where one person travels 
alone, it is certainly cheaper than 
driving an automobile. Problem is 
to retrain employees from passen- 
ger agents to porters in courtesy. 
The railroads did a grand job of 
training employees to be courteous, 
and even under today’s nerve- 
racking conditions there is still 
considerable courtesy dished out 
by railroad employees. But there 
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is a big retraining job to be done 
by the railroads as part of their 


post-war business getting. 


Radar Equipment, strictly a 
hush-hush development of the war, 
is almost looked upon by many 
authorities as the “secret weapon” 
which is going to win the war for 
us. Achievements of American 
manufacturers in producing this 
equipment will be one of the big 
stories after the Hitler funeral. 
Army and Navy permit little to 
be written about it, but it will be a 
big industry in the post-war era. 
Many 
amazing equipment are in pros- 


peacetime uses for this 
pect. 


Bror Dahlberg, of Celotex fame, 
thinks our estimates of 900,000 to 
1,500,000 homes a 
post-war era far too conservative. 


year in the 


He expects a building boom which 
will bring construction of 2,000,- 
000 dwelling units a year for many 
years. He said, in a recent talk, 
“People will need and want—and 
will have the money to buy—shoes, 
shirts, radios, refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, houses, everything, in un- 
precedented quantities.” 


Gasoline Rationing up to late 


March had become almost a farce 


in many sections. Passenger cars 
driven with gasoline rationed to 
trucks, 40 cents a gallon for gaso- 
line without coupons, and coupons 
being traded and bartered widely 
were but a few of the ways in which 
people managed to keep driving 
their cars. American people just 
can’t believe there’s a prohibition 
against something they want to do. 


Distribution Costs are going to 
come in for considerable criticism 
after the war. Already one writer, 
Clinton Davidson of Fiduciary 
Counsel, Inc., is urging industry 
to “develop more Woolworths.” 
May be well and good, but does 
Mr. Davidson know that for some 
years Woolworth took a_ higher 
percentage of profit than almost 
any other retail chain? 


War Production Board, OPA, 


and other Washington bureaus 
and commissions are run by human 
beings and are subject to human 
errors, for which they deserve no 
criticism, but it seems that the 
country is about fed up with such 
foolishness as no cuffs for trousers, 
and no vests for double breasted 
suits, when there’s plenty of wool. 
Recent cases seem silly, too. In 
Chicago retailers were bitterly 
criticized by one government bu- 
reau for not putting up posters. 
At request of a government man 
an association secretary hurried 
out a bulletin urging retailers to 
put up more posters. He was then 
asked to withdraw the bulletin be- 


“ce 


cause “we have no wav to dis- 


tribute the posters you are urging 
the retailers to post.” Then there’s 
a case which must be typical, a re- 
modeling job totaling $140,000 
held up for three months awaiting 
government permission to deliver 
about a truck load of used struc- 
tural stecl which lies rusting in a 
material dealer’s yard, but which 
-an’t be touched until a stack of 
paper work is completed. 


Secret Service of the United 
States Treasury Department is 
conducting a vigorous campaign 
against counterfeiting and care- 
less cashing of government checks. 
There has been an epidemic of 
check stealing from mail boxes and 
Secret Service is warning business 
extreme caution in 
government checks, es- 
pecially checks for soldier and 
sailor allotments. It recommends 
that no check be cashed unless 
payee is known, and that whoever 
sashes it knows exactly where to 
find the payee in case the check 
comes back. 
urged to insist that all checks be 
indorsed in their presence, with ad- 
dress included. Another danger is 
counterfeit money, some of it pro- 
duced by the Japanese. Get the 
Treasury Department’s booklet, 


men to use 
cashing 


Business men are 


Know Your Money, from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton—enclose ten cents. 











Can Small Business Work 
With Big Business? 





When 252 companies received 80 per cent of war con- 
tracts, small business set up a hue and cry it was being 
slighted, but that’s not the whole story. Here’s a report 
to show how big and little business can work together 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


BOUT fifteen vears ago a young 
man in Texas got an idea for a 
cotton picker. He spent a year or 
two working on drawings and de- 
Then he 


considered to be a large sum of 


signs. raised what he 
money to pay for building a test 
machine. 

With his money in the bank and 
a brief case full of letters of in- 
troduction, he began canvassing 
manufacturers and machine shop 
owners in an effort to persuade 
someone to build the test machine 
from his drawings and _ instruc- 
tions. 

Cost estimates amazed him. He 
had no idea of manufacturing costs 
and for six months or more he tried 
to find some manufacturer who 
would go along with him and build 
a sample or test machine on a 
speculative basis. Finally, after a 
year’s delay, he persuaded one 
manufacturer to build a machine. 

The drawings were crude, the 
specifications vague. At every step 
in the building of this sample ma- 
chine there were delays, unexpected 
costs, and disappointments. 

Finally the machine was com 
pleted. Once again a drama famil- 
jar to all manufacturers and en- 
gineers was enacted. The machine 
did not work as anticipated. Ac 


tually, it seemed to have possibili 
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ties, but more money was required 
to experiment, test, build, rebuild, 
design, and redesign. 

Nobody will ever know whether 
this machine would have worked or 
not, for there was no more money 
to invest in experiments. The young 
man who had the original idea 
went to work on a salary, and the 
manufacturer who lost several 
thousand dollars building the ex- 
perimental machine wrote off the 
expense, charging it to experience. 

This is not a new or unusual 
story. It is commonplace. All the 
time this young man was eating his 
heart out other manufacturers, 
with vears of experience and mil- 
lions of dollars in resources behind 
them, were experimenting with cot- 
ton picking machines. Because cot- 
ton has always required propor- 
tionately more human labor than 
any other crop, it was inevitable 
that mechanically gifted men 
should be attracted to the idea of 
developing a machine which would 
gather the white fleecy staple from 
the hard pod-like bolls which burst 
open in the late summer and early 
fall exposing a small handful of 
cotton to be picked, 

One of the companies which has 
expended a large fortune in work 
on various models of cotton pickers 


is the International Harvester 


Company. For forty years its fa: 
machinery experts and enginee s 
have built and rebuilt experimen} 
cotton pickers. During this peri 
the company has been directed 
four different men as_ presid 
Forty years is more than the av 
age man’s working life. Yet duri 
all these years, many of which m 
have been extremely discouragi: : 
the company continued its exp: 
ments. It would seem much ni 
dramatic, perhaps, if one man | 
persevered for forty years in t 
job, but unless he were endo, 
with untold patience and count! 
dollars, no one man could h 
continued this work for fo 
years. 

Only a few months ago, the in 
ternational Harvester Compsiy 
announced that it had finally «e- 
veloped a mechanical cotton pic\c 
which had survived tests in ‘li 
states of Mississippi, Arkansas. 
and some parts of Texas, indicat 
ing it was at long last possible to 
pick cotton profitably, under con 
ditions prevailing in the principal 
cotton growing areas of the coun 
try, with a mechanical device. ‘th 
announcement was a model of mod- 
esty in its claims. It was stated 
that for the present the mac}:in 
should be used only in areas wher 
neighboring cotton gins have beer 
equipped with cleaning and drying 
machinery selected for the process 
ing of machine-picked cotton. | 
thermore, the machine was re: 
mended only for cotton plant 
certain heights. 

After forty years spent i 
veloping the mechanical 
picker the company must now: 
allocations from the War Pr 
tion Board for necessary mat 
before any machines can_ be 
for sale in 1948. 
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Fowler McCormick, president, International Harvester Company, tests a cotton picker which required more than forty 
years of research, engineering, and experimentation, plus millions of dollars. Obviously not a job for small business 


We have used this news about 
the cotton picker development as 
an illustration of the necessity for 
big business in these United States. 
Obviously, a job which must be 
carried on at heavy expense for 
forty years is scarcely a promising 
enterprise for an individual, or for 
a small company. True, no one 
could have foreseen forty years 
ago that so much time would be 
required to develop a mechanical 

ton picker, but in those forty 

rs many other people who had 
led the job had been forced to 
idon the task, or had lost pa- 
‘e and put it aside for some- 
g which held more promise of 

‘diate financial returns. 
lven now, with the period of 

ng over and the possibility of 


as soon as material is released 
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to manufacture the machines, no 
one can tell how many vears of 
further testing and sales develop 
ment will pass before the sales vol 
ume reaches a point where it will 
return a profit to the company. 
People do not clamor to buy such 
revolutionary inventions. Usually 
they sit back and wait for the more 
daring buyers to put the machines 
to use and to prove them in actual 
work. So it is possible that the 
company may be faced with the ex 
penditure of another fair-sized for 
tune in demonstrations, sales ex 
pense, and educational work befor 
the machine is widely sold. 

Today there is a tremendous hue 
and cry about small business in this 
country. There are several associa 
tions of small business men, whose 


representatives have considerable 


skill in getting publicity for what 
they term the “plight” of the small 
business man. At almost any meet- 


ing of business men some gentle- 


man, usually sitting in one of the 


back rows, gets up and says, “I 
have enjoyed the speaker’s re 
marks, but I would like to have him 
tell us what his bureau (or group 
or association) is going to do for 
the small business man.” His re- 
marks usually include some rather 
heated references to “big bus! 
ness,” plus a claim that big busi 
ness is forcing him out of business, 
paving higher wages than he can 
pay or gobbling up all his skilled 
employees, or getting all the war 
contracts. 

Everybody knows about the sev 
eral attempts by the government 


to aid small business in the war 
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rofits 
or Small 
usiness 


Small business usually has 
lower overhead, less fixed costs, 
which when combined with good 
selling often enables it to out- 
sell big business in many ways. 

Small business with owner- 
management, skilfully operated, 
can operate within margins 
which would wreck big business. 

Big business tendencies are to 
specialize and cease trying to 
distribute its products. Oppor- 
tunities here in many lines for 
better distributors. 

Small business with more in- 
timate knowledge of customers 
can often do a better job of 
meeting, serving, and contact- 
ing the public. 

Branch house costs for big 
business are often exhorbitant. 
Opportunity for small business 
to take over some branches as 
independent operations. 

Highly skilled small business 
organizations can often produce 
parts and do special work for big 
business profitably and save 
money for big business. 

Many highly specialized tasks, 
such as advertising, promotion, 
research, offer opportunities for 
small business to sell services to 
big business. 

Where there is great variance 
in local conditions small busi- 
ness can often offer better serv- 
ice, more specialized products to 
fit local needs. 

Small business strength is in 
speed of operation, ability to 
move quickly to take advantage 
of rapidly changed conditions. 

Big business needs mass mar- 
kets, huge demands. Opportu- 
nity for small businesses in pro- 
ducing products for local or 
highly specialized needs. 

Big business must move slow- 
ly, cannot make quick decisions, 
often fails to serve marginal 
markets, to recognize market 
for new or ‘‘different’’ products. 

Big business often ignores de- 
mand for custom-made, or high- 
est quality merchandise, prefer- 
ring to stick to products with 
mass appeal, fast turnover. 








program. One after another of 
these attempts has been aban- 
doned, or “kicked upstairs” and 
placed under new auspices. The 
most recent attempt came when 
Colonel Robert Wood Johnson, a 
former business man, was borrowed 
from the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment to head the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. As most read- 
ers know, Colonel Johnson was 
formerly president, then chairman, 
Johnson & Johnson, famed manu- 
facturers of surgical dressings and 
related products. His company 
operates factories in several states, 
and before the war in several for- 
eign countries. While the entire 
enterprise which he heads could 
scarcely be called “small business,” 
he has had much experience with 
buying and operating many small 
plants and should be familiar with 
small operations. 

In a recent statement Colonel 
Johnson pointed out that 252 com- 
panies had been awarded 80 per 
cent of all war contracts as of 
November 30, 1942. To accept this 
statement at its face value cer- 
tainly makes it appear that the 
small business man is out on a 
slender limb for the duration. More 
than that, it looks as if the many 
predictions that small business 
would be liquidated must come true 
in short order. But Colonel John- 
son’s statement does not tell the 
whole story. It does not tell how 
many small businesses are working 
night and day supplying these 252 
giants with equipment, parts, sup- 


plies, and services. Nor does it tell 


how many of the total contracts 
received by these 252 giants have 
been subcontracted to small busi- 
ness. 

To get a true picture of the ef- 
fect of these tremendous contracts 
placed with the 252 largest opera- 
tors, we must look around and sec 
how they buy. Some of the largest 
contracts have gone to the aviation 
companies in Los Angeles. One 
company in that area has more 
than a billion dollars in contracts. 
But those contracts fan out over a 
wide area. For example, a small 


business in Chicago recently 
ceived so much business from ©: 
of these aircraft plants that it h 
to stop work on all other jobs 
complete the order. This sm 
business is a bookbindery, m 
than a thousand miles distant fr 
the aircraft plant it is serving. « \- 
other aviation plant being erec 
in Chicago has all but taken o 
a medium-sized printer of of 
forms, tags, and similar produ 
for several months now, prepa: 
for the plant’s full scale operat 
These are but incidents. The In! 
national Harvester Company 
cently made a study of the sou: 
on which it calls for help in 
prosecution of its war work }) 
gram. 

The Harvester Company is 
of the 252 giants listed by Col 
Johnson as having 80 per cent 
all war contracts. Total Un 
States sales of the Internati: 
Harvester Company were $3:' t,- 
371,000 for 1942. In order to 
carry on its share of the war }):0- 
duction program, International 
Harvester Company buys from 
more than 10,000 different busi- 
nessess, most of them small. In 
1941, the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, the company 
spent for purchased goods and ser- 
vices just under $200,000,000. 
During 1942, when the company 
got into war production on a large 
scale, it added almost 1,000 new 
companies to its list of supplicrs, 
and in 1943 the list is increasing. 

In a recent statement over the 
signature of Fowler McCormick 
the company said, “We want little 
business to survive the war. We 
recognize an obligation to do our 
share to see that it does. We know 
full well that big business cannot 
survive without little business. ‘I'he 
same economic forces that would 
strangle the one would, in ‘ime, 
kill the other.” 

One of its buying policies + ows 
how the company believes i: lis- 
tributing its orders as wide!» as 
possible throughout the cou: 'ry. 
The International Harvester ‘ om- 


pany refuses (Continued on p 7) 
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]' SEEMS everybody in the 
country considers himself or 
|, vsdf an authority on absentee- 
i; a. So far, almost no public fig- 
u +, almost no person with fish to 
f.v, has failed to jump into the 
blic print with a recommenda- 

n for curing absenteeism. 
\s a springboard for publicity 
senteeism has proved to be a 
g dsend. The managing director of 
International Beauty Shop 
ners Victory Conference urges 
wauty shop for every war plant 
a means of combating absen- 
ism and increasing production. 
Now it seems that if the Amal- 
mated Manufacturers of Tid- 
diywinks will come forward with a 
tiddl ywink 
playing as a cure for absenteeism 


recommendation for 


the record will be complete. 

It is unfortunate so many peo- 
ple have felt called upon to offer 
cures for absenteeism. It is es- 
pecially unfortunate that so many 
people with axes to grind have of- 
fered to cure absenteeism. For the 
truth is that solving the absen- 
tecism problem is no easy task to 
be tossed off by a well-reported 
speech or a radio address, 

Beauty shops in war plants, 
posters, mock trials, $100 fines for 
war workers who tank up on fire 
water until they can’t report for 
work, “work or fight” legislation, 
reports to labor-management 
groups, visiting nurses, telegrams 
to absent workers, scoreboards in 
the plant—none of these alone, 
nor any of the other thousand and 
one schemes and plans now being 
tried, will cure the absenteeism 
problem. 

There is no panacea nor will one 
be found because there are too 
many different conditions which 
govern the attendance rate of a 
given plant. Reasons for absen- 
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teeism are different in a non-union 
plant and a union plant. There are 
cases where the unions are delib- 
erately trying to force a break- 
through on the “Little Steel” for- 
mula and are winking at absentee- 
ism. There are other cases where 
unions are definitely trying to in- 
crease attendance. The attendance 
rate in a plant working six or 
seven 10-hour days is different 


from the rate in a plant working 
six 8-hour days. Transportation, 
weather, fatigue, possession of ex 
tra spending money, past expe- 
rience and discipline at work, the 
mental level of employees, the age 
and color of employees, all have a 


direct bearing on absentecism. 
Some employers report that Ne- 
grocs have the worst attendance 


records of any (Continued on page 38) 


Much publicity was given to the idea of beauty parlors in war plants, but 
staying home to go to beauty shops is just one phase of the entire problem 
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TRANSPORTATION 


SELLS VICTORY 


RANSPORTATION industries 
are cooperating in selling Vic- 
tory, and what we must do to 


achieve it, to the public. Trucks, 


aiiy MORE 


us, WAR BONDS 
§ STAMPS 


Wr, she = 


¥ 
SELP HIM TO HELP YOU ~ 


trailers, busses, street cars, and 
railroad coaches have been pressed 
into service to aid in recruiting, in 


selling bonds, and in generally pro- 


"Buy MORE War BONDS & STAMPS 
west VICTORY 


* 


(Photo Courtesy Diamond T Motor Car Co.) 


— 


(Photo Courtesy Fruehauf Traile) 


moting the fight for our Victory. 
Many a truck owner has 
painted his trucks with a Victory 
message of one kind or anothlir. 
On a famous streamliner one co:ch 
“Fly for 


Chicago a fleet of 


in each train reads, 
Navy.” In 
trucks operated by Brink’s Ix 
press, which specializes in trans- 
porting money and payrolls, is 
decorated with patriotic messages. 
Newspapers, such as the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and the Chicago Sun, 
operate delivery trucks which cir- 
ry a patriotic message. 

The Chicago Motor Coach ¢ 
pany has several specially de 
rated motor busses in regular » 
vice which carry wartime mess 
to the public. The same is tru 
the street car company, Chic 
Surface Lines. 

Here on this spread we shu 
number of trucks which giv: 
idea of the possibilities in forw 
ing the war effort with sp 
messages to the public. © 
Transportation Company, op: 
ing a truck line from Chicag 
Green Bay, has painted its tr: 
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with copy which reads, “Let’s Get 
Fightin? Mad—We’ve a Job To 
Do—Buy War Bonds, Stamps.” 

Smith Trucking Company em- 

ploys a picture of a sinking ship 
on the side of its trailers, plus the 
copy “SOS—Buy War Savings 
Certificates.” The Gateway City 
Transfer Company of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, uses the copy, “Buy 
War Bonds and Savings Stamps 
for Victory” on the side of its 
trailers, with “Everybody Every 
Payday 10 Per Cent” on the front 
end. 

Central Motor Freight Associa- 
ion uses a large trailer with copy 
l-signed to call attention to the 

job the trucks are doing to speed 
the war effort. 

Akron ‘Transportation Com- 
pany uses large Mack busses 
vuinted red, white, and blue with 
“Buy War Bonds” on the sides in 
arge letters. 
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Post-War Job Number 2—More 
Friends for Business 





Visionaries plan even more taxation and regulation 
after the war. They thrive on spreading misinforma- 
tion. Business needs to inform the public to build a 
strong sentiment against efforts to hogtie enterprise 





DAY or two after peace is de- 
clared the bells will stop ring- 
ing, the whistles will cease blowing, 
and the champagne corks will no 
longer pop. People will stop tear- 
ing up telephone books and throw- 
ing the scraps out office windows 
on delirious crowds below. 
Then Softsoap will 
make the headlines with a story 
headed, “Senator Demands Jobs 


Senator 


for Idle,” and the good senator’s 
demand will be followed by a 
speech from a labor leader, re- 
ported in the papers under the 
headline, “Labor Leader Says In- 
dustry Can Pay Salaries Out of 
War Profits.” That the war profits 
of industry were slimmer than 
peacetime profits will make no dif- 
ference to the labor leaders. They 
will accuse business of profiteering 
and demand that the “huge sur- 
pluses of industry be devoted to 
paying salaries of labor during the 
That the 


“huge surpluses” are brick and 


present emergency.” 
stone and steel and perhaps inven- 
tories will matter little to the la- 
bor leaders. It makes a good story 
to accuse industry of having 
“huge surpluses.” 

At this time, with everybody 
clamoring for jobs, and industry 
desperately trying to convert its 
plants for peacetime production, 
business and industry will need, as 
never before, the full confidence of 


its employees and the public as 
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well. That impossible demands will 
be made on it by people who know 
and care nothing about business 
and industry is almost certain. 
That there will be a great hue and 
cry to force the government to tax 
business to provide soldier bonuses, 
dismissal wages, to pay for “make 
work schemes,” and to otherwise 
provide a feather bed for labor 
during the transition period seems 
inevitable. If we get through the 
period without thimblewit legisla- 
tion costly to business it will be 
because business and industry has 
told its story so well and so thor- 
oughly that the common sense of 
the masses of American people will 
not support attempted raids on 
the business and industrial com- 
munity. 

Can business and industry win 
this confidence of the masses? Can 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Citizen be 
taught that business and industry 
is not a bubbling stream of ready 
money? Can Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Citizen and Mr. and Mrs. Jim 
Worker be taught that business 
must have money coming in be- 
fore it can have money to pay out? 
Can these American citizens be 
taught that the 
management, business and indus- 


common man, 


try will all be in the same boat 
when Uncle Sam is no longer the 
world’s biggest customer? 

These are problems which are 


inevitably a part of post-war 


planning, and which no busines 
large or small, can escape in tl 
post-war period. That there are : 
least some politicians who want | 
see business lose the confidence « 
the voters to the point where sti 
greater governmental controls wi 
be possible cannot be doubted. A 
most daily we have evidence fro 
Washington that certain grou) 
there plan to remain in power, lon 
after the war is won. They inte: 
to devise as many strait jack 
for business as will be necessary 

keep themselves in power. 

The only solution is for bu: 
ness to bring about such a tho 
ough understanding of its positi: 
that the rank and file of voters 
will not be misled by the visionaries 
who think (perhaps honestly) that 
the solution for all the country’s 
problems is business in a strait 
jacket, with government boariis 
and bureaus making the rules and 
calling the decisions. 

Calling the advocates of great«r 
government interference in_ busi 
ness names will not win the sup- 
port of the people. We must ac- 
knowledge that many strong |! 
lievers in “bigger government” ar 
honest sincere men—impractical 
perhaps—but honest and well 
tentioned nevertheless. They have 


their plans for post-war pros- 


perity. Business needs to have 
better, 


plans, but it cannot 


sounder, more workal ce 
stop with 
having the plans. It must win |! 
confidence of the people in those 
plans. And this confidence cannot 
be won by smearing government or 
cussing government. But it can 
won if business will recognize 
true role of government in Am 
ca’s affairs and support the gv'- 
ernment wholeheartedly in a sound 
plan in which government, ind 
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Lily Pons came to dinner toaight 


Generel! Hlectric Television will eneble you to see and 
heer your fevorite entertainers in your own home 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 





POSTUM— One of Americas 


great mealtime drinks 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


- You may want to become better acquainted 
with General Electric. A booklet, packed 
_with facts about our company will be sent 
- “free. It tells, for example, how our dollar 
was utilized—39 cents for employees, 23 
cents for taxes, 31 cents for materials, 2 
_ cents for replacements and 5 cents as divi- 
dends and for reinvestment in the business. 








A NOTE TO OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 


Postum is a product of Genera! Foods Corporation. 
In 1942 we employed an average of 10,250 people. 
Our tax bill was $20,837,731 or $2032.94 per employee. 
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try, labor, and agriculture each 
remains within its own sphere of 
activity as envisioned by true 
American concepts of free enter- 
vise, high level employment, and 
fair taxation. 

A start has been made—a 
splendid start, it seems. The Com 
mittee for Economic Development, 
nanned by many of the most re- 
pected business leaders of the 
‘ountry, envisions high level em- 

ovyment after the war, tax revi- 
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If every large advertiser used paragraphs similar to these 
the cumulative effect would help in promoting better 
understanding of business. Neither of the paragraphs were 


used, and are shown here only as a suggestion of the pos- 


sibilities of the 


sion, an army and navy sufficient 
to insure against aggression, and 
a government which does not en 
croach upon private industry, nor 
penalize success and risk-taking in 
private enterprise. 

Such a plan leaves ample room 
for all necessary government ac 
tivities. It does not oppose large 
scale government enterprises such 
as river valley development, dust 
bowl elimination, reclamation, and 


farsighted and progressive public 


idea, if used in national advertising 


works projects aimed at conser 
ing and increasing the nation’s 
wealth. Some of these enterprises, 
although once within the realm of 
private industry, now require such 
vast sums of money and cover such 
large areas that no private enter 
prise can undertake them. 

One factor which ought to bring 
business and the millions in closer 
harmony is the present tax sched 
ules which extract taxes from peo- 


ple whose only previous experience 














REPORT ON 
WARTIME OPERATIONS 





What we received 


for products and services sold 


1942 1941 


$1,865,951,692 $1,622,355,922 








What we did with the money 

















Wages. solaries, social security, and pensions . . $782,661,701 $628,275,135 
Texes—Federal, state and local . . - «+ + + + «© 203,755,157 168,645,848 
Products and services bought from others . . «+ « 648,401,343 579,640,279 
Weer ond usage of facilities . . « - + + « . 128,161,530 98,590,187 
Estimated additional costs caused by war 25,000,000 25,000,000 
interest on indebtedness «© » + «+ © + + * 6,153,392 6,033,398 
Dividends on cumulative preferred stock 25,219,677 25,219.677 
Dividends on common stock . . « - s+ es ee * 34,813,008 34,813,008 
Carried forward for future needs «+ + se + 11,785,884 56,138,390 
Total $1,865,951,692 ——_$1,622,355,922 
Steel produc 11012 in net tons of ingots . . ss 30,029,950 28,963,018 
Pomme 
7+ +--—e=—* 
+ MAN a 
i Kia Ly _ cou: 7 
FACTS WORTH NOTING: ! Broads sit Steek, Depa ; 
es ‘ 42 ¢ than wm 1941 H ii deieste.: Ny H 
es yd, oF 2 ¢ than in oes Steel's Annual Report for 1249 i 
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PERATING COMPANIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








Recognizing its need for support from the public, United States Steel Company 
uses this plain, unillustrated message to get its story over to masses of people 


with government was on the receis 
ing end, They were wholehcarted 
supporters of any and all govern- 
ment schemes to pay out money as 
long as they benefited by the pay 
ments without being called on for 
contributions in the form of taxes. 
Now that thr y are paving out in 
stead of receiving they may be, or 
at least should be, more amenable 
to the sound reasoning of business 
and industry. 

Qur job is to create in’ the 
minds of the millions the idea that 
their prosy rity is dependent, not 
upon government, but upon high 
level employment by private in 
dustry. This idea must be so 
thoroughly sold to the millions 
that no demagogue with a plan for 


printing money, for government 


handouts, made work, subsidies for 
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this or that group can get to first 
base with the people. 

The job is not easy. Business 
truthfully, 


dramatically, and in terms which 


must tell its story 


the millions can understand. This 
is a job worthy of the best minds 
in business and industry. It is not 
a job which can be delegated to 
bright voung men writing clever 
little essays about how business 
alone has brought this country the 
highest level of living standards 
anywhere in the world. We must 
not delegate this job to men who 
are content to brag about the 
number of automobiles, telephones, 
wired homes, bathtubs, refrigera- 
tors, and radios we now own, with 
the constantly reiterated intima 
tion that it was only the gener 


osity of business and industry 











which made these 





possible. 

The job can be done only whe: 
we recognize that even great 
things are in store for the commo: 
man in the next century. We mus 
fix his eves upon his future, no 
try to turn them complacent! 
upon the past as we attempted t. 
do in the depression. We must sa 
to him, in effect, “More is in ston 
for you as a reward for your wor! 
Yours will be a richer life en 
ploved in private industry tha 
you could ever hope to expect 
a worker on some bureaucrat 
project at WPA wages.” 

During the depression — the 
were many organizations engag 
in telling the millions to be than} 
ful for what industry and busines 
had given them. But at the tin 
business and industry could no 
employ several millions of then 
And the demands of these severs 
millions and their friends led tly 
government into many costly ex 
periments and projects term 
pump-priming. In the future y 
want pumps tight enough to dra 
water without priming, and w: 
can have them if we are given 
healthy climate for business, fo: 
risk-taking, and for a rip-roaring 
adventurousness in industry. Geo 
graphically our frontiers may |} 
closed, but scientifically, indus 
trially, and agriculturally ther 
are many new frontiers to be ex 
plored and expanded, if and only ¢/ 
we possess the freedom and t! 
financial elbow room in which 
explore and expand. 

How can we win the confiden 
and faith of the millions? There i; 
no one easy answer. We have 
ready made a_ start. We ha 
proved what industry can do 
productivity for war. We mus 
show what industry can produ 
for peace. We must use ev 
medium for reaching the millions 
magazines, newspapers, the rad 
the public platform. But wo 
either printed or spoken, are 
enough. We must take people i 0 
our plants (as soon as war sec! 


Is ended P (Continued on page 
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‘DITTO PREVENTS ERRORS BEFORE THEY HAPPEN ! 


..- HOUWDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. 


























Ditto Business Systems . . . masters of accuracy . . . prevent 
errors because all forms required for Production orders, 
Payroll records, Purchasing, Order- Billing are obtained 
from only ove typing! Eliminating re-typing—automatically 
eliminates errors! Ditto does away with all re-typing— 
saving precious wartime production hours and speeding 
business routine. 

Vultee—Lockheed—Bell Aircraft—Consolidated Ship- 
building . . . in these, and in hundreds of giant industries, 
Ditto one-typing Business Systems are helping to get the 
job done faster—and with error proof accuracy! Wherever 
production history is being made, you'll find Ditto . . . 
serving by saving vital time—eliminating costly errors. 

Let us show you how Ditto one-typing Business Systems 
can serve in your plant operations. In Production—Payroll— 
Purchasing—Order-Billing ... Ditto will add valuable extra 
hours to production... do the job without error! Write 
today for free samples showing how Ditto Systems work. 


PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 
PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate all re-typing! 
DITTO, Inc., 638 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. @ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 








Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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After the steps illustrated on opposite page, the bonds are drawn from the safe in correct denominations for each list. 
Bonds worth $250,000 are shown in the picture. Actual writing of the bonds is done on an Addressograph as shown above 


How Westinghouse Handles 
5,000 War Bonds Daily 


in one recent month 105,000 bonds 


NE of the big office jobs result- 
ing from war is the detail con- 
nected with handling War Bond 
and Stamp sales to employees. It 
is easy to say, “Oh, deduct it from 
my pay,” but few people realize 
that the job of deducting a weekly 
amount from employees’ pay, is- 
suing bonds, and keeping the neces- 
sary records actually puts a com- 
pany into another business. And 
at a time when the office is already 
working at high tension the bond- 
issuing job calls for all possible 
mechanization. 

While business is glad to under- 
take this job as part of its war 
effort, it calls for efficient planning 
Bonds 


must be issued promptly after the 


and accurate operation. 
employee’s deductions total the 
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proper amount for a bond. Accu- 


rate records must be kept and the 
work must be done by trusted em- 
ployees accustomed to handling 
valuables. 

One of 
worked out an 


the companies which 
have efficient 
routine for bond handling is Wes- 
tinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 

To speed the issuing of war 
bonds to employees purchasing 
them under the payroll deduction 
plan, Westinghouse recently took 
over an old bank building in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and estab- 
lished an efficient issuing depart- 
ment to serve all of the company’s 
offices and branches. 

Bond issuance is really a big 
business with this department, for 


were delivered to employees. Oper- 
ating in two shifts on some parts 
of the work—one shift starts at 
6 a.m.—the department issues | 
tween 3,500 and 5,000 bonds a div 
reaching a peak of 6,400. 

Because of the large number 
employees participating and 
number of plants and _ offices 
which they work, bonds are s 
directly to the homes of ) 
chasers. Bonds usually reach 
employees’ homes within two w: 
after they are paid for as no 
for issuance remains in the iss' 
office more than three days. Ci 
for organizing this efficient sys 
goes to C. G. Noll, veteran V 
tinghouse employee. 
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1. Name, address, purchase number, bene- 
ficiary go on address plates. 2. Plates go to 
files until owners’ names appear on purchase 
lists from payroll department. 3. From the 
files, plates are taken to be sorted for each 
day’s buyers. 4. An Addressograph records 
names of buyers on lists and adds registry 
numbers for each new bond. 5. Balancing 
the Addressographed lists with payroll lists 











SLACKS IN THE OFFICE?— 


VER since silk stockings became unavailable new 
questions have been bobbing up to plague per- 
sonnel directors and office managers. 

To old-timers the questions may seem silly, or of 
little import indeed. But this is 1943—with a short- 
age of silk stockings, and a worse shortage of help 
for the office. More than that, slacks are encouraged 
in the factory, and the gals in the factory seem to 
like them. 

We know of a recent case where an illustration for 
an institutional advertisement was being considered 


by several executives of a big company. The illus- 


tration, as originally sketched, showed the girls wear- 
ing slacks. Some of the old-timers were horrified. It 
was undignified, against company policy, it might 
react badly, they argued. “Be thankful your secre- 
tary isn’t the kind of woman who is likely to look 
well in slacks, else you’d probably see her in a pair 
some spring morning,” said the personnel manager. 

Silly as it seems, the question is coming up. First, 
because slacks are in style right now. Second, because 
the gals do not like the ugly stockings which are 
coming through. Last summer a number of employers 
gave permission to office girls to come to work sans 
stockings—barelegged to be exact. There were many 
qualifications—legs must be shaved. Others said, 
“Limbs must be well groomed.” Call ’em legs, limbs, 
or pedal extremities—they suddenly became a minor 
office problem. 

A typical letter received by the editors comes from 
Thomas W. Mills, sales manager of Great Lakes 
Thread Company, at Detroit. He writes: “Changing 
customs and conditions may make the practice of 
wearing slacks by office girls acceptable in general 
though we as an individual company are inclined to 
frown upon it. We have had but one case up to now. 
An expression of your opinion or a consensus would 
be helpful and appreciated.” 

The editorial staff of this rugged publication de- 
clined to put its neck out. So we went to a number 
of employers and asked their opinions. Here are some 
of them—all, we might add, expressed with some 


hesitancy and timidity. 


No—Positively No 


The question has not come up in our office and we 
do not think it will. We demand everything just about 
perfect in our organization. Even our page girls are 
furnished uniform dresses and we even match the 
appearance of their hose. Question has come up 
about anklet hose and has not been decided as yet 
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because of the difficulty of getting hose. We would 
not permit our office girls to wear slacks under any 
circumstances which we can now foresee. 


No, Not Yet, But Possibly 


About a year ago this question came up and our 
company discouraged the idea because we felt that 
there was no necessity for office workers to wear 
slacks. Although the question has not been brought 
up since, we would not be surprised to have it come 
up at any time now. We would probably go along 
with permission if a goodly number of girls insist, 
but we hope the question does not come up again. 


Yes—Why Not? 

We do not care what our girls wear so long as they 
are decently dressed. We would not consider slacks 
a company problem in any way. If our employees 
want to wear them we see no reason to interfere. A 
very few girls have worn them to work in our office, 
but only on rare occasions. We do not believe there 
will be any great trend toward slacks among office 


girls. 


Think We Would Say Yes 

A few girls have worn slacks to the office for 
warmth, but have changed upon arrival at work. Some 
girls have worn them for display and stockroom work, 
and a few order pickers have worn them, but so far 
no one has worn them to work in an office of our 
company. But we feel that we would not make an 
issue of it, and would allow any girl who wants to, to 


wear slacks to work in our offices. 


Have Not Decided Yet 

Slacks for office workers has not been an issue in 
our company. A few girls have mentioned the idea, 
but that is as far as it has gone. I do not know what 
the company policy would be. Personally I see no 
reason for office girls to wear them. They would be 
hot in summer and uncomfortable for sitting at a 
desk. 

Girls who wished to wear them gave as a reason 
their desire to wear socks and flat shoes. But girls can 
wear flat shoes with dresses. We have no objections 
to girls reporting for work without stockings if legs 
are shaved. We employ 1,200 girls and our company 
policy would probably be liberal. Slacks are unbe- 
coming to many women. 
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Combined Forms to Save Writing 


And Improve Control 





Four old sets of forms, each written separately, are 
redesigned into one form. Now one writing produces 
label, invoices, acknowledgment, production records. 
Speeds work, saves typing for Sheffield Corporation 





RITINGS on pieces of paper 

initiate, direct, record, and con- 
trol all the physical material opera- 
tions of a business or an industrial 
plant. The activities of thousands 
of employees are controlled and 
directed by messages and records 
written on pieces of paper. 

The problem in business is to 
have as few of these written pieces 
of paper as possible, yet insure 
adequate control of materials, la- 
bor, finished stores, shipments, and 
money. We must look at it this 
way. Many business activities be- 
gin with the receipt of an order. 
There is, in every order, a poten- 
tial profit. Every extra piece of 
paper we write, every extra record 
we create, every time that order, 
or some copy of it or some paper 
pertaining to it, passes from onc 
hand to another, every time some- 
thing must be written about it, 
some of that potential profit dis- 
appears forever. 

Viewed in this light any business 
form becomes extremely important. 
The speed with which it is written 
and handled and the efficiency of a 
control system’s functioning be- 
come of real importance to the 
profit picture of a business. 

Because it is possible to com- 
bine two or more related forms in- 
to a single set for one writing it is 
possible to save clerical work and 
time. More than that, the proper 
design and preparation of forms 
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may speed work in the plant, save 
man-hours and dollars through a 
long sequence of plant operations, 
all of which must be accurately 
controlled and recorded. 

Many of these pieces of paper 
around which an entire business 
revolves contain the same basic in- 
formation. Without 


design and preparation, each in- 


proper form 


dividual transaction or operation 
requires a rewriting of this basic 
information. But if we combine the 
forms, do all the writing at one 
time, and then distribute the copies 
properly we have eliminated the 
necessity for rewriting, have re 
duced the chance for errors in re- 
writing, and we have used the same 
serial number as a basic control for 
all transactions and operations 
connected with one basic opera- 
tion, which may be, for example, 
the handling of an order through 
the plant, shipping, invoicing, cost- 
ing, scheduling, planning, and 
other necessary contributory oper 
ations. 

Typical combinations are the 
(1) invoice and order; (2) in- 
voice, order, packing slip, and la- 
bel; (3) invoice, order, packing 
slip, label, and bill of lading; (4) 
invoice, order, packing slip, label, 
express receipt ; (5) purchase or- 
der and receiving slip; (6) receiv- 
ing and inspection slips; (7) re- 
ceiving slips and package inspec- 


tion tags; (8) payroll check, state- 


ment of deductions, earnings ree- 
ord, and payroll summary. These 
are but a few examples, others are 
various departmental records and 
many statistical reports. 
Typical of the way rewriting is 
being eliminated in business is the 
experience of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, famed gage makers of Day- 
ton, Ohio. In years past this com- 
pany used a number of separately 
written sets of forms to record, 
produce, and bill a customer’s or- 


der. These grouped as follows: 


1. A production or shop order 
form to manufacture the 
goods 
A packing list to identify the 
shipment 
A label to identify the pack- 
age 


4. Invoices to bill the customer 


Improvements in form design, 
including such simple but effective 
devices as narrow carbon which 
does not copy certain information, 
such as prices, on copies where 
price information is not wanted, 
better 


more accuracy in printing and as- 


writing equipment, and 
sembling forms enabled the com- 
pany to develop, with the aid of 
the Standard Register Company, a 
15-part combination form (illus- 
trated on pages 24-25-26) which 
initiates, controls, and records all 
operations from the receipt of the 
customer’s order to the shipment 
and invoicing of the goods. 

With slight exceptions the origi- 
nal and the fourteen copies are 
identical. Narrow carbon elimi- 
nates prices from certain copies. 
The top of one copy forms a label, 
the backs of certain copies are es- 
pecially printed for recording cost 
figures, the customer’s acknowl- 


edgment carries special printing, 
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and the shop copies provide col- 


umns for dimensional and other 


speciiications. 
Here are the results achieved by 


the use of this form: 


1. Four writings were reduced 
to one. 

2. A single numerical control is 
provided for all records on 
one order. 

3. All persons concerned with 
the order are advised simul- 
taneously. 

&. All basic data are identical ; 
possibility of error in sepa- 
rate writings is eliminated. 

5. Checking operations are re- 
duced, and the status of or- 
der, shipment, and other de- 
tails are available at once. 

6. Back order “paper work” 
problem is solved because 
copy of completed invoice is 
used to write up back orders. 


These advantages of this com- 
bined form will be obvious to most 
readers, but it seems worth while 
to point out some not so obvious 
advantages. Where there are four 
separate writings of the same in- 
formation it is often virtually im- 
possible for all writings of the same 
order information to be completed 
in unison. Thus the writer (typist 
or manual writer) who prepares 
the production orders may fall way 
behind the writer of the packing 
lists or the labels, or vice versa. 
Almost every business man_ is 
familiar with delays in getting the 
necessary forms through to their 
several destinations such: as_ the 
manufacturing departments, ship- 
ping rooms, planning departments, 
ete. It is not unusual for a ship- 
ping department to be flooded with 
goods to be shipped late in the day 
when it did not expect the goods, 
did not have the labels prepared or 
the shipping papers ready because 
it was not advised. But when the 
entire set of papers is written at 
one time and promptly dispatched, 
the shipping department knows 
what is coming and makes the 
necessary preparations. Other de- 
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% THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION @ 
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OAYTON, OHIO oO™ 
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NO. SHOP ORDER 
@ DUPLICATE Invoice mervmocew. S 32667 ® 
2 NO. SHOP ORDER 
@ TRIPLICATE INVOICE EERE $ 5286/ % 
NO. SHOP ORDER 
@ AGENT'S COPY INVOICE enesrenn comp. S 32867 9 
7 OFFICE COPY INVOICE SHEFFIELD CORP. 3 5Z200/ vw 
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Reproduction of the invoice set, with copies famned out to show the use to 
Pp 
which each copy is put. Entire set is completed at one writing on one machine 
lays which are common in offices shows the entire 15-part form. 
where several writings are neces- One-time carbon is used. The bi .ck 
sary to begin work on an order dots down the sides of each sive! 
are eliminated. represent Standard’s paten od 
The first illustration (above) punching to prevent slipping. 
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| | INVOICING ADVICE FOR INVOICING PRODUCING, PACKING 
v 
7 
When the customer’s order is After the first five copies, de- Most invoice and order systems 
, received and accepted, the order scribed in the column at the left, require a separate set of forms for 
' with all necessary advice is written have been filed to await comple- the production order. But in this 
uy) on the invoice set. With carbon tion of the shipment, the next copy system the advice to the factory 
, intact the first five sheets (original is the shipping memorandum which to make the goods and the advice 
and four copies) are passed on to is reproduced above. This single to ship the goods are written as 
a the invoice department to await part is used after the complete or part of the invoice set. Repro- 
| advice from the shipping depart- final shipment is made. It goes duced above are the production 
ment as to the quantity shipped through the order department to order and packing list. 
1 ; PI s g 
7 and date shipped. These five parts the billing department for extend- This part of the set consists of 
are illustrated at the left, above. ing the first five (invoice) copies yarts number seven, eight, nine, 
J ’ 7 
5 The office copy becomes an ac- which the invoicing department and ten. The top of part number 
4 counting record. The invoice set has retained. seven serves as a label which is 
7 includes the original and duplicate It should be noted here that all pasted on the goods. The packing 
7 and triplicate copies, for use where the copies now being described are list from shop office file accom- 
P pies, I gs I 
7 customers require more than the completed at the same time and panies material to the shipping de- 
_ original invoice. are distributed to the different de- partment and is inserted in pack 
, The fourth part of this set is partments at the same time, thus age for identification. Shop copy 
the agent’s copy of the invoice. avoiding delays and waits, often accompanies order in process, and, 
Remember, this 5-part section of inevitable when several sets of after complete shipment, goes to 
the complete set is detached with- forms must be written by dif- the billing department with ship- 
| out disturbing the pre-inserted ferent employees, or even when ping memo, and is finally filed by 
order department. Foreman’s copy 


one-time carbons, and detaching it 


o in no way interferes with the align- 
e ment of the copies. It is not neces- 

sary to restuff carbons or re- 
" assemble copies when the invoice is 
\ finally extended. This alone will 


| Ss 


ive from 50 to 70 per cent of the 
tvpist’s time as compared with 





he usual methods in use. 
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written by the same clerk. 

Note the design of the form is 
planned to minimize motions in 
typing. It should be remembered in 
planning any kind of form that it 
is not the cost of the form itself 
which is important, but the cost 
of the labor required for handling 


and filling in forms, day after day. 





is used as a permanent shop rec- 
ord. Planning and estimating copy 
goes to the production control de- 
partment for scheduling. 

Thus far we have accounted for 
ten parts of the original 15-part 
form. Turn to the next page for 


the remainder of the report. 
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SHEEF IE Ly po Morte 
Meching Ty," 


COSTING 


Modern 


calls for accurate cost records. By 


business accounting 
means of special printing on part 
number fifteen, Sheffield is enabled 
to keep an accurate cost record, 
without the necessity of using a 
special form for this purpose. 
The cost copy goes to the cost 
department for a permanent rec- 
ord which shows: Hours for design, 
hours shop, hours overhead, total 
shop cost, and hours outside la- 
bor. In addition to this a record 
of material costs is also entered 
on this form. This final copy is on 
heavier stock than the other copies 
in the set. Back printing provides 
ample space for entering all ma- 
terial costs records and additional 
hourly labor costs when necessary. 
When properly filed, these cost 
record sheets form a permanent 
all 


cost statistics may be gathered 


record from which necessar Vv 
when necessary. Such a record may 
come in handy for any company 
which may have to face renego- 
tiation several years hence. There 
is no need for setting up other, 
more elaborate forms for use by 
the cost department, because this 
simple plan is all the “paper work” 
that 


cost control. 


is now needed for accurate 
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In any production system it is 
important for engineering execu- 
tives and members of the engineer- 
ing department to have a complete 
all 


There are constant needs for ref- 


record of work in process. 
erence to work in progress by the 
engineering department, many in- 
quiries, and occasionally questions 
from foremen and other produc- 
tion executives. 

Part 
patched to the head of the en- 


number fourteen is dis- 
gineering department at the time 
the order is sent to the production 
department so that the engineer- 
ing department knows, as quickly 
as any other department, all de- 
tails of all orders in work. 

With these copies the engineer- 
ing department can keep in touch 
with orders in work at all times 
without any difficulty or lost time 
searching through other records 


All 


tion concerning orders from one 


for information. communica- 
department to another is facili- 
tated by reference to the copy of 
the order which is in the hands of 
all concerned. Recently many re- 
ports have come in from other 
companies showing that unidenti- 
fied work in shops is causing de- 


lavs and considerable waste. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Prompt acknowledgment of or 
ders is a certain good-will builder 
for any business. The customer 
who places an order, especially in 
current hectic times, wants to 
know that it has been received and 
put into work. Thus, for this pur- 
pose there is an acknowledgment 
set built into the form, written at 
the same time as other parts. 

The customer’s acknowledgment 
which is part number cleven is 
especially printed at the bottom 
to explain terms, to ask customer 
to use order number in corres- 
pondence about the order, ete. 

Part number twelve is the sales- 
man’s acknowledgment, number 
the 


copy. This copy may be used by 


thirteen is sales manager’s 
the sales manager for compiling 
sales statistics, for checking pro- 
duction by salesmen, or for any 
and all correspondence or commu- 
nication necessary in reference to 
the order. 

This completes the disposition 
of the fifteen parts of the form. 
Recently two more copies have 
been added to this set—a delivery 
follow-up copy and a_ priority 
We thank the Standard 
Register Company and the Shef- 


copy. 
field Corporation for this report. 
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YES OR NO 


No, No, A Thousand Times No 


The question has not come up in our office but I 
am sure that if any girl reported here for work 
garbed in slacks she would be sent home. We discour 
aged girls going without stockings last summer, but 
this year we are afraid that it will be necessary to 
permit them to come to work without stockings. 


Yes—It’s Hard To Get Help 


The question of wearing slacks in our office is one 
question, thank God, which has not come up. I have 
noticed a few girls wearing them to work, but when 
they come out of the locker rooms they are dressed 
in strictly feminine clothes and look much nicer. I 
feel that I would permit the wearing of slacks in this 
office if they were clean and neat...if for no other 
reason, because help is scarce and hard to obtain. 


No—Almost Certainly 


The slack question has not come up in our offices, 
and we feel that only the younger girls might bring 
it up. So far no girl has applied for a job here while 
wearing slacks, and if she did we would definitely 
consider she was not putting her best foot forward. 
A few girls in slacks have appeared in our corridors 
from other offices from time to time, but I think they 


are messenger girls. 


Slacks Would Cause Trouble 


We prefer to keep our girls dignified, feminine, and 
as attractive as possible. While the question has not 
come up we hope it does not because we would not 
be pleased about them wearing slacks, especially in 
offices where outside people come in. I can foresee all 
kinds of problems in connection with wearing slacks. 
The shapely girls would probably move in on them, 
and the others who are not suited to wearing slacks 
would feel awkward, or perhaps resent the idea. In 
some departments a few messenger and stock girls 
are now wearing slacks but we do not believe the 
practice will spread. 


Depends on Help Situation 


A few girls working on folding machines are wear- 
ing slacks. Office girls have not brought up the ques- 
tion, and I doubt if they will. At first thought we 
would oppose it, but I suppose the answer would de- 
pend upon the condition of the labor market. We 
allowed girls to go without stockings last year. 
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How Six Companies Approach 
Post-War Planning 





Six office equipment manufacturers tell how they are 
tackling the problems inherent in converting to peace- 
time production, and preparing for high level employ- 
ment and for greater sales when the shooting ends 





BVIOUSLY business is hesitant 
to talk too much about specific 
details of its post-war planning. 
To do so might be construed as 
mere bragging if any of the plans 
failed to reach fruition. But more 
than that, it is seldom a good plan 
to reveal too much of your future 
strategy to—well, a competitor, 
for example. 

Despite this reluctance to reveal 
too much, business is going ahead 
with post-war planning. Commit- 
tees have been appointed. Meetings 
are being held. Market studies have 
begun. Tests, comparisons, and ex- 
periments with new materials are 
in progress in some organizations. 
In others even greater progress 
has been made. 

Although every company’s prob- 
lem is an individual one, and one 
company may face far less com- 
plicated tasks in converting to 
normal production than another. 
the general problem is essentially 
the same—to be prepared at the 
earliest possible moment to resume 
business on peacetime products, 
maintain high level employment, 
and insure itself its share of the 
$135,000,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000,000 which 
may be 


national income 
available if we achieve 
generally high employment levels 
after Victory. Here we present the 
reports of six companies, whose 
executives tell in varying degrees 
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of specific detail what they are 
doing toward post-war planning. 


BY L. C. STOWELL 


Executive Vice President 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


A Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee was organized last year and 
has been actively engaged ever 
since in making recommendations 
with reference to the kind of prod- 
ucts we will manufacture and ser- 
vice after the war, and the kind of 
sales organization we will require 
to most effectively distribute these 
products. There are eleven mem- 
bers on our Post-War Planning 
Committee including a recording 
secretary and representatives from 
all of our manufacturng plants, 
the research laboratory, the comp- 
troller’s, treasurer’s, and service 
departments, and the general sales 
department. No member of the 
committee devotes all of his pro- 
ductive time to the work. Group 
meetings are held frequently. 

The program of the committee 
covering the immediate future in- 
volves finding reasonable and prac- 
tical answers to such questions as: 

1. What are we going to sell 

when the war is over? 
Training methods, both sales 
and service. 

How is our sales organiza- 
tion to be rebuilt? 


What should our advertis 

program embrace? 

What can be done now 

insure a resurrection 
healthy export trade at 
the war? 

I might add that we consi 
active post-war planning a 
Such 


vitally necessary to the welfar 


triotic duty. planning 
our country as well as our c 
pany. We shall need an expand 
business activity after the fight 
stops so that we can have jobs 
our men who come back and ma 


others, we hope. 


BY S. C. ALLYN 


President, National Cash Register Compa 


Due to the fact that the ma: 
facturing, engineering, and to: 
making facilities of the compa 
are devoted to war work, post-\ 
plans face definite limitations, | 
ticularly from the time standpoi 

Our normal 
gram was based upon the co: 
tinuous improvement and_ refi! 
ment of existing products and 
entrance into new fields throug 
new machines or new features 
whatever extent seemed practi: 
ble. This 


stopped by the war and can 


program has_ be 


taken up again only when ne« 
sary facilities become availabl 
It is recognized that the nu 
for records in all types of busi! 
is likely to 
than 


operation incr 


rather decrease and t 
these records will have to be 
cured in the quickest, most « 
nomical, and most accurate m 
od possible. This condition 

place new demands upon manuf 
turers of equipment designed 
keep records, demands that m 
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engineering pro- 


\ 


know the real causes of 
your absenteeism? Don’t 
uess! There are eleven major causes— 
any of them “curable.” Which of the 
leven are sabotaging your production? 

















have records that spot 

inexcusable absences— 
that identify production “slackers”— 
that give you a basis for action against 
preventable causes of absenteeism ? 


have facts on the causes 

and trends of your absen- 
teeism—facts that supply the ammuni- 
tion needed to attack your own problem 
quickly, efficiently, and effectively ? 








When you know the Causes and Trends 


YOU CAN REDUCE ABSENTEEISM! 


Absenteeism is like a disease. You can’t cure it until you 
know what causes it. To make it possible for war industries 
to diagnose absenteeism so that it can be cured, Standard 
offers its Absentee Report System. This System, readily adapt- 
able to your own operations, offers the simplest, easiest way 
to get to the heart of your absentee problem. 

The Standard System gets complete facts on every instance 
of absenteeism—centralizes the job of fact-finding—provides 
records easily tabulated and analyzed for action. It keys in 
with all departments concerned, gives a Time-Loss record 
complete in every detail—keeps a master, locked-in copy of 
all records. And because it puts all the facts in black and 
white it makes workers “think twice” before they “knock-off” 

pi ase pton ms for inexcusable reasons. 

SS The Standard Absentee Report System gives you the in- 
formation needed so that effective remedies can be applied. 
And it gives you this aid quickly and at small expense. 





MAIL THE COUPON for our presentation—“aBsENTEEISM”— 
and see for yourself how the loss of vital man-hours can be 
materially reduced if you are equipped to discover the causes. 





Standard Systems 


sree to nose reas | OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


| Te Reduce Absesteciom You Most pus 
| Know the Covses aad the Trwnete 


1. ADEQUATE INFORMATION 


2 compere NOTIFICATION 4 
. SPEED ond SIMPLICITY 3 Dimes med 
. CENTRALIZEO CONTROL “2 ia 
: THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
402 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 


| Send me your presentation on ‘‘ABSENTEEISM,”’ together with full 
j facts on the Standard Absentee Report System. 


- TIME-LOSS RECORD 7 Les 
2 


6. LOCKED.AN COPY PROTECTION 


NAME. 





FIRM 





% %tandard is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business forms, of these 
dis \netive marginally punched holes. They are Marks of Identity of the contin- 


vou. forms of The Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch."* COPYRIGHT 1943 T.S.R.CO 
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be met primarily through engi- 
neering accomplishment. 

In addition to product develop- 
ment, thought is being given to 
every other phase of the business 
from the standpoint of the condi- 
tions which are likely to exist after 
the war. A post-war planning com 
mittee has been set up which con- 
sists of the executive management 
and those who head the principal 
divisions of the business. Subcom- 
mittees have been established for 
product development, sales poli 
cies, production, advertising, sales 
education, financial, service and 
supplies. These are headed by the 
men most directly concerned, who 
report to the planning committee. 
When this work was started each 
subcommittee was given a list of 
definite questions upon which re- 
ports were desired and it, of 
course, had the privilege of adding 


any others it wished. 


BY M. A. SPAYD 


Vice President-General Manager 
Standard Register Company 


One of the effects of this war, 
already evident, is an enforced 
heightening of efficiency in all 
phases of office operation. Ways 
and means developed to handle the 
war volume of paper work and 
gain tight control over huge opera- 
tions, in the face of machine equip- 
ment freezing and help shortages, 
are demonstrating — possibilities 
that can be fully realized when the 
war’s limitations are removed. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
office management, facing the prob- 
lem of conversion back to peace 
economy, will sacrifice any prac- 
tical measures for raising efficiency 
which are based on principles and 
are not mere wartime expedients. 

Post-war planning of the Stand- 
ard Register Company is based 
on the above belief, which in turn 
is based upon observations from 
this company’s vantage point. We 
are in the exceptional position of 
serving the war effort 100 per 
cent by continuing our regular 


business of creating systems of 
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control. In working with war in- 
dustries and government organiza- 
tions today, we are likewise study- 
ing the probable developments that 
spell post-war opportunity. 

A case in point is our program 
of assisting industry to meet the 
critical shortage of typewriters 
and clerical help now existing. 


Time and motion studies con- 
clusively show that production by 
typists can be increased from 25 
per cent to 50 per cent or more, 
depending on present methods of 
writing; and that sometimes the 


2; 
conversion of typed records to 
handwritten systems increases effi- 
ciency while releasing typewriters. 
These gains are based upon the 
principles of continuous forms, 
control in the machine, well de- 
vised systems, and “streamlined” 
compact form design. After the 
war, when new machines are again 
manufactured, these same princi- 
ples can contribute to their more 


efficient use in greater degree. 


BY JOHN B. HARTNETT 


Secretary, The Haloid Company 


Here in Rochester in Monroe 
County, New York, the broad sub- 
ject of post-war planning is hav- 
ing the attention of a special coun- 
cil whose agenda are as follows: 

“First, to become informed re- 
garding the present status of the 
community in regard to its govern- 
mental, economic, and social or- 
ganization. It is obvious that solu- 
tions to specific post-war problems 
can be studied only in relation to 
the whole structure of the com- 
munity. The fact necessitates ef- 
forts by the council to understand 
at least the broad outlines of the 
inter-relations of the many agen- 
cies and institutions operating 
within the area. 

“Second, to estimate and fore- 
cast as accurately as possible the 
effect of the war and the peace 
upon community organization. 

“Third, to formulate and study 
certain specific post-war problems 
of community organization and 


adjustment, which can be clearly 


foreseen as arising locally out ot 
the war situation. 

“Fourth, to arrive at definit: 
proposals for solution to the prob 
lems stated, to be submitted fo 
consideration and action either t 
the public generally or to group 
and agencies primarily affected.” 

Joseph R. Wilson, president o 
The Haloid Company, is a men 
ber of this council and he report 
that through the activities of thi 
group it is hoped that plans wi 
develop the means by which ft! 
shock to business generally will a 
least be reduced when the war end 
and industry returns to norm: 
peacetime pursuits. 

The Haloid Company, as pa: 
of its particular post-war pla: 
ning, is devoting considerable tin 
and thought to the development « 
new products and new markets a 
well as the improvement of ol 
products. The company feels it 
its own obligation to prepare fi 
the absorption of those membhx 
of its organization who have | 
to go into the armed services, 
well as to protect the people wl 


have replaced them. 


BY C. E. HALLENBORG 


Vice President, Dictaphone Corporation 


Our company is studying ma 
power, compensation, produ 
profit ratios, advertising, and mai 
kets with respect to the post-wa 
period, I will not attempt to g 
into detail with respect to each « 
these problems, as a good deal « 
what I would say of a basic natu 
would be so similar to what oth 
have already said many times. 

It seems to me that the first }« 
we will be confronted with, at lea 
in our business, is the realignme: 
of our market to peace conditior 

At the present time, vast nu 
bers of our machines are bei: 
used by war plants that will 1 
exist when peace comes. This 
also true to a lesser degree w 
respect to Army, Navy, and Ma 
time installations. It would 
shortsighted, indeed, if we did 


recognize that before the mark 
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g of new equipment could resume 
fectively that these machines 
ist be relocated where they may 
liver again values they possess. 
Manpower, product, office ra- 
ys. ete.. will have little effect un- 
the market has been readjusted 
d placed in a healthy condition. 
seems to me important that 
rv manufacturer should take 
the responsibility of seeing that 
s products made idle by the war 
e returned to usefulness when- 
er that is possible, Our company 
ipproaching post-war planning 
d expansion with that thought 


a corner stone. 


BY CARL M. FRIDEN 


sident 
ien Calculating Machine Company 


The knowledge and experience 

ich we have obtained by being 

gaged in the manufacture of war 
iterials of high accuracy will 
iterially aid our firm in the post- 

iv period insofar as improvement 

manufacturing is concerned. 

We also feel this, that when the 

ace finally arrives and we once 
vain become free to manage our 

vn enterprise and use our own 
genuity and efforts in the fur- 
ering of our own industry, the 
dustry as a whole will respond 
ost whole-heartedly in the de- 
lopment and introduction of new 
devices that are part of or affili- 
ed with the lines of business in 
vhich we are now engaged. 

Insofar as our company is con- 
corned, we have maintained active 
esearch and development depart- 
nents during this period and we 
feel that the benefits of such re- 
{ irch will be reflected in increased 

mand for the products which we 

anufacture. We also feel that the 
vilian office equipment will be so 
itmoded and worn out that we 

ll have a healthy replacement 

irket immediately upon the com- 

ction of the war. That, coupled 
th new methods of office routine, 

ll give the calculating machine 

siness prosperous times for many 


Years to come. 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this port- 
folio, it is not for general distribution. It is available for 
review, through local Burroughs offices, to industrial and govern- 
ment officials directly concerned with war accounting problems. 


real contribution”’ 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs 
technical systems and installation men 
were working with ordnance plants and 
war industries—with Army, Navy and 
government officials—to help them with 
their war accounting problems. As a 
result of the thoroughness and the 
outstanding work of these men, this 


Burroughs war accounting portfolio 








contains, we believe, the most detailed, 


comprehensive information yet com- 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR | piled on methods dnd machines being 


The manufacture of aircraft used to handle practically every 
equipment for the Army Air 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army. Navy. U. S. Govern- | 
ment and the nation's many | BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 


war activities, are the vital 


tasks assigned to Burroughs / DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


in the Victory Program. 


Burroughs 


accounting procedure essential to the 


war effort. 














FORM 463 





DESCRIPTION OF JOB 


DATE 


. SHELBY .OnIO 


SPEEDISETS-PATD -THE SHELBY SALESBOOR CO 


DEPT. 


ORDER NUMBER - etc. 
ADDRESSOGRAPHED HERE 


CENTER 





NO. 


ono “~ 


On this five-part Addressographed and machine-written form there is less chance for error than when the form was hand- 
written as formerly. The original and duplicates serve as the work tickets—one for the day shift, the other for the night shift 


Sixteen Forms Replaced by Three 
In Order System 





Too much paper work, writing, and rewriting in the 
office before work begins in the plant? Then read 
this story of a system which keeps writing to a mini- 
mum, but which furnishes all the necessary control 





OST production control sys- 
tems grow like the famed Top- 

sy, without plan or preparation. 
As the plant grows and the volume 
of work increases it becomes neces- 
sary to develop better instructions, 
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better records, and more control of 
each move of the raw materials and 
semi-finished product through the 
various processes of manufacture, 
from the receipt and withdrawal 
of raw materials on through to 


receipt in the finished stores ( 
partment, or to shipment of 
finished product. 

This was the case at the Baln 
of Baltimore. T 
production control system includ 


Corporation 


16 forms, each prepared at a se} 
rate writing. Before a job could ! 
put through the plant someb: 
had to write 16 different for 
A redesign of the entire syst 
enabled the company to conc 
trate all the information need (| 
for a complete control of the p 
duction process into three forms 
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MATERIAL REQUISITION 








DESCRIPTION OF JOB 
DATE 

ORDER NUMBER < etc. 
ADDRESSOGRAPHED HERE 


Sens) BERT. | CENTER | OPER 
To 


SIZE | WEIGHT PIECES 














TOTAL 








STOCK CONTROL COST DEPT 


Lasor | ! 


PREVIOUS COS 





UNIT MTL unit von. | weer 








} 
| 





STOCK CONTROL - COST DEPT 


ese two four-part, snap-out, one-time carbon forms, Addressographed at the same time as the work ticket, complete 
.» system and furnish all needed control, as well as facts for the stock control, cost, planning, and stores departments 


) work ticket, (2) material req- 
ition, and (3) stores delivery. 
Che work 


‘e, is a five-part continuous strip 


ticket, reproduced 


eediset form. One of these sets is 
ped for each operation necessary 
includes 
deseription of the job, order num- 
ber, and date is Addressographed 
in the space at the top of the form. 
One-time pre-inserted carbon pa- 


nd information which 


per speeds the work as no time is 
lost stuffing and deleaving. 

Before being dispatched to the 
production department all of the 
sets of the work tickets are placed 
in a Manila envelope, after the 
fifth, or operation schedule slip, 
has been detached for filing in the 
office. Originals of the work tickets 
are used by the day workmen, 
duplicates by the night shift work- 
men. As each workman does his 
specified job, he detaches the origi- 
nal, punching time in and out at 
the left-hand edge. Foremen send 
these copies to the payroll office 
for figuring the pay and for use in 
job-cost labor distribution. 

\s each operation is completed, 
the triplicate, or third copy for 
the next operation, is placed on the 
outside of the envelope in order to 
identify and direct the material to 
the proper location. 

Che fourth copy, or planning 
ticxet, is sent to the planning de- 
partment where it is matched with 
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the fifth copy, or operation sched- 
ule slip, which has been kept on file 
in the office. 

The next form in the system is 
the material requisition, a four- 
part Speediset form with one-time 
pre-inserted carbons. In the space 
reserved for the description at 
the upper right of the form the 
Addressograph plate used on the 
work ticket prints the same infor- 
mation. The forms are Addresso- 
graphed at the same time from the 
same Addressograph plates (which 
of course have been carefully 
proofread), eliminating all possi- 
bility of error, because all three 
forms are made from the same 
plate. When each description was 
separately typed there were ever 
present chances to make mistakes 
in copying the information from 
one form to another. 

One set of the material requisi- 
tion forms is made for each job, 
going to the department furnish- 
ing the raw material. When the 
material has been dispatched the 
triplicate goes along as the identi- 
fication, the duplicate remains in 
the stores file, and the original 
goes to the stock control and cost 
departments. The planning de- 
partment is given the fourth copy, 
showing the material has been fin- 
ished and this is then assembled 
with the fifth copy of the work 


ticket. 


Third form in the production 
control system is the stores delivery 
ticket, also a four-part form. It 
too is Addressographed at the 
same time, from the same plates as 
the other two forms, again elimi- 
nating opportunities for typing 
or writing errors. It is also inserted 
in the Manila envelope where it re- 
mains until the job has been fin- 
ished, when it is used as a record 
of delivery to the finished stores 
room. The original goes to the 
stock control-cost department ; the 
duplicate remains in the stores de- 
partment as a file copy; the tripli- 
cate is the material identification 
ticket; and the quadruplicate is 
the planning department copy. 

Obviously the chief advantage of 
this system is the saving in time 
required to prepare the 16 forms 
originally used in the company’s 
production control system. Some 
of the forms eliminated were: Day 
shift labor card, night shift labor 
card, set-up labor card, progress 
record card, material requisition 
ecard, duplicate stores delivery 
ticket. Most of these forms were 
handwritten. Copies number three, 
four, and five do not show the 
rates. 

We are indebted to the Shelby 
Salesbook Company for the in- 
formation on which this report is 


based. 
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OPFGE esasemence ic Mas 


Still harassed by the flood of new paper work that each new rule, regulation, and la 
requires, the office management job grows more important and complicated eac 
week. But the work continues to go out on time, despite machine and labor short- 
ages. After wartime achievements of office managers are fully understood by tc 
management the post-war office will be a vast improvement over the office of 19% 





E HAVE HEARD much about 
upgrading in the plant and in 
How 


process in offices? 


factories. about the same 
Some of the 
lower classes of office help, with a 
reasonable amount of training, 
can be taught to perform more 
skilled operations. Announce train- 
ing for upgrading to be conducted 
before or after office hours. Ap- 
point supervisors to conduct the 
training and permit use of ma- 
chines for practice outside regular 
hours. With sympathetic encour- 
agement some office managers find 
it possible to prepare unskilled 
help for promotion in surprisingly 
short time. 


* 
S TAGGERED WORK 


may increase attendance. With 


hours 


daylight increasing as spring ap- 
proaches some office managers are 
considering opening the office an 
hour earlier and closing an hour 
earlicrinthe afternoon. This brings 
the lunch period to eleven o’clock 
which is welcomed by most em- 
ployees in congested districts as 
restaurants are not so crowded at 
eleven o’clock as an hour later. 
Biggest objection to early opening 
is that people are inclined to main- 
tain regular hours of recreation, 
retiring at about the usual hour, 
but being forced to roll out of bed 
an hour earlier. One Midwest office 
which tried opening at seven 
o’clock found that people were al- 
ways complaining of being tired. 
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Plan was put to a vote and early 
opening lost by only 1 or 2 per 
cent, nearly half of the employees 
voting for the early opening. 


* 

NNOUNCE VACANCIES to 

the staff. Let every member of 
the office know about vacancies. 
Several companies post lists of 
vacancies on office bulletin boards 
and encourage present employees 
to bring in new applicants. In most 
offices employee recommendation 
of new employees was never en- 
couraged, but today it can safely 
be encouraged to bring in new 
workers. In many offices present 
employees do not know of vacan- 
cies outside their own departments. 
Some companies are paying a 
small sum for each new employee 
hired who remains on the job as 
long as thirty days. 


* 
RIVATE OFFICES are great 


floor space consumers. In some 
organizations where room is des- 
perately needed, private office par- 
titions are going out. Depending 
upon the size of private offices, it 
is possible to make room for two 
to four desks in the space usually 
required by one private office. Ob- 
viously some executives need pri- 
vate offices, but in the lush days 
of 1920’s the private office trend 
may have gone too far. Here may 
be a chance by eliminating some 


private offices to find room | 
more people in present-day ov 
crowded offices. 
* 
ARSHALL CORNS, presid 
of Marshall Corns and Co 
pany, engine 
specializing in banking problen 


management 


writes that his organization |; 
been eliminating time-honored sa 
tations and complimentary clos 
ings of letters for some time. Th: 
plan is to write “Mr. Jones :” 
the beginning of the letter, ind 
five lines leaving a rectangle 
white spaces at the upper left cor 
ner of the letter. The addressc’s 
name appears at the bottom of tiie 
letter. Mr. Corns also adds that 
he has discontinued use of cn- 
graved letterheads and_ business 
cards, and is now using an attrac- 
tive two-color printed letterhead. 


* 

UBSTITUTE WORKEKS 

should be trained for every job 

wherever possible. It is better not 
to have any single employee in 
office who does a job with which: } 
other employee is familiar. Thi 
not easy, but in these days of | 
turnover and absenteeism m:n 
delays can be avoided if substi 
tutes are trained for every job. ‘ 
course some offices are so ‘ 
worked that substitutes canno 
spared, but in many offices t 
are too many “one man” 
which cannot be performed 
other people. Elimination of 
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ondition as far as possible will go 

long way toward minimizing dif- 
culties caused by absent workers 
r sudden resignations, which are 
\| too common under present con- 
itions. 


ICROFILMING RECORDS 

must be booming as we have 
id a number of inquiries about 
1c process. It’s as simple as mak- 
g a photostat. Recordak Corpo- 
ition makes the equipment, and 
ere are several companies 
roughout the country which will 
icrofilm your records on a con- 
act basis. Advantages are: Sav- 
g of space, ability to store rec- 
ds in fireproof vaults, ability to 
ake duplicate records for safe- 
eping away from the premises so 
iat in case of fire there are dup- 
‘ate records elsewhere. 


* 


op eames IDEA used by 
Bowman Dairy Company, Chi- 
cago, combines statement and re- 
turn envelope, thus saving time by 
sunplif ying operations, and cutting 
down on stationery costs, as well 
as aiding in quick return of re- 
mittanece. The statement is sent 
out in the form of a return en- 
velope, on the under side of which 
the customer’s name and address 
is written and serves as the ad- 
dress for mailing in a window en- 
velope. On the lower portion of the 
envelope continuous to the flap 
when opened out, is a box headed 
“Memo Statement of Your Ac- 
count” showing the balance due. 
The message beneath asks, “Will 
you kindly place your check in 
this envelope and help us with our 
collections? Thank you, Bowman 
Dairy Company.” 
x 
ODERN EQUIPMENT in of- 
fices has played a big part in 
seceding war jobs of all kinds. Not 
long ago Rheem Shipbuilding Com- 
pony had to copy 9,000 original 
biueprints before a certain pro- 
dection job could begin. At least 
ti vee months would have been re- 
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quired to produce manual tracings 
of these drawings. An order for a 
40 by 60-inch Portagraph was 
placed on Friday night. The ma- 
chine was delivered Monday and 
by Wednesday night the 9,000 had 
been reproduced. 


+ 
a EQUIPMENT prices 
quoted by some independent 
dealers in office equipment are ex- 
tremely high in some markets. Care 
must be exercised in buying. We 
recently observed a certain ‘ma- 
chine, long since obsolete, its manu 
facture having ceased at least ten 
years ago, on display in a second- 
office 


store. The 


hand equipment dealer’s 


present price was 


higher than the new price. 


* 

ECOND NOTICES so widely 

sent out by insurance com- 
panies have been discontinued by 
at least one company. A slip at- 
tached to a premium notice reads: 
“We have discontinued our prac 
tice of sending a second notice. 
This is the only notice you will 
receive prior to the due date of 
your insurance premium.” No 
word yet whether the plan is work- 
ing successfully or not, but if it 
does, the saving in postage will be 
appreciable, and more than that, 
less help will be required to address 
the notices, fold, insert, and mail 
them. It may be that many old 
established customs will have to be 
discontinued for the duration. 


* 

MPLOYEE TESTING is one 

of the widest growing practices 
in business. After the war it will 
become almost mandatory for a 
business to test employees care- 
fully because with the growth of 
testing, the good employees will be 
hired, leaving available 


quickly 


only those who cannot pass a bat- 


tery of employment tests. Truth is 


that in any group of applicants, 
after the war, there may be an 
unusually high percentage of pros- 
pective employees who have been 
tested and declined by other com- 


panies, leaving them to find jobs 
where there is no testing. 
* 
UGENE BENGE, well known 
in office 


calls personnel management, em- 


management circles, 
ployee testing, job evaluation 
“Hu-management” and here are 


his ten commandments for it: 


1. Use aptitude tests for origi- 
nal selection of office em- 
ployees and for internal se- 
lection and promotion. 
Maintain adequate personnel 
records. 
Analyze employees in_ their 
jobs to identify points of 
maladjustment, either in abili- 
ties or interests. 
Give each employee specific 
training in the things he 
needs for his personal im- 
provement in his present task. 
Establish a systematic salary 
classification plan. 
Institute merit ratings. 
Learn to utilize non-financial 
incentives. 
Put your management poli- 
cies in writing. 
Invite employee participation 
in deciding problems of im- 
mediate concern to them. 
Find and develop leaders. 


a“ 

AVING PAPER: Letterheads of 

many government departments 
are 8 by 1014 inches, instead of 
the usual 814 by 11 inches. Ap- 
parently the idea is to save paper, 
but unless you can buy enough to 
have the mills run special sizes 
there is no saving, as all writing 
paper comes in standard sizes to 
enable standard size letterheads 
to be cut from the larger sheets 
without waste. Most popular size 
for small runs is 17 by 22 inches, 
which cuts down to four standard 
letterheads. We note a slight in- 
crease in the use of small letter- 
heads. For example, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation 
uses a letterhead size 5144 by 814 
inches. Folded twice, this size fits 
a standard number six envelope. 











BY 
F. C. MINARER 





DePaul University stu- 
dents attend school four 
hours a day, then work 
four more in nearby Chi- 
cago offices to gain expe- 
rience. The plan, recently 
tested, works well and is 
welcomed by business as 
a means of filling many 
vacancies in office staffs 





Miss Butzen, student-file clerk, Miss Conrad, student-typist go to school morn 


ings, work in afternoons. Two other student-workers have their jobs mornings 


STUDENTS IN HALF-TIME OFFICE JOBS 


WENTY hours of work, twenty 

hours of study. This is DePaul’s 
answer to the spiraling demands 
for oftice help these days. In Chi- 
cago, where thousands upon 
thousands of clerical workers are 
employed in the “Loop” or down- 
town section, the war has brought 
about an increasing demand for 
all types of office workers—file 
clerks, typists, pages, and general 
office workers. The semi-annual 
graduates of business schools and 
of high-school commercial courses 
cannot fill the demand these days 
for workers. Employers want the 
students even before they have 
finished their courses. 

For some time, the Placement 
Bureau of DePaul University has 
been swamped with requests for 
help from desperate employment 
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managers. Naturally the school 
could not break up its classes to 
fill these requests ; so the next best 
thing is being attempted—a com- 
bined study and work plan. Thus 
the 4 by 4 idea came about—four 
hours of study and four hours of 
work each day. 

Combined study and work plans 
for students are not, of course, 
new by any means. Students have 
been able to take advantage of 
such a plan for many years. An- 
tioch College is an outstanding 
example of the practicability of 
the work and study idea. 

In eastern cities college students 
have for some years been enrolled 
in the study-work plan and the 
idea has been successfully adapted 
by a well-known college on the 
Pacific Coast. But in the Middle 


West, DePaul is the first school 
the commercial field to try out tl: 
work-study plan. 

Only a school centrally locate: 
in a business section could adayj)! 
the idea to its curriculum, for tl 
problem of getting to and from 
the offices and school must not «: 
tail extra carfare or the pupils’ 
earnings dwindle to just that « 
tent. DePaul is situated wit! 
easy walking distance of most 
the larger offices in Chicago's 
“Loop,” thus obviating the n 
for car or bus fares. The long: 
distance is to the LaSalle St: 
financial section where the necd | 
office workers is particularly hea 
However, this distance can eas 
be covered in the hour’s time 
tween work and school schedul 


DePaul’s plan of “work a 
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by 

hou 
one 
cor 


whe 


arn” applies only to its Secre- 
arial Department’s day students. 
he University students have too 
avy a curriculum to permit four 
ours’ work a day and most of the 
chool’s night students are now 
orking at regular daytime jobs. 
liss Lorreto R. Hoyt, director of 
\is department, explained that the 
ew plan required little rearrange- 
ent of work, the greatest change 
eing the shift from the semester 
lan to the quarterly plan. Four 
uarters of twelve weeks each, in- 
ead of three semesters a year, 
iakes it possible to plan a more 
ractical working 
ith employers. 
Snags usually found in half-day 


arrangement 


ork plans are eliminated by using 
ie “squad” idea. The girls are 
ired in squads of ten, five work- 
ig mornings and five afternoons. 
Girl No. 1 in the afternoon squad 
eplaces girl No. 1 in the morning 
yuad; afternoon girl No. 2 re- 
laces morning girl No. 2, and so 
on. In this manner there is a girl 
on the job throughout the day— 
« girl who knows the work and 
can carry on without a hitch where 


the other half-day girl has left off. 

Hours for work and classes are 
from 8:15 to 12:15; from 1:15 to 
5:15. Girls who work mornings go 
direct from their homes to work 
and then to their classes at 1:15, 
allowing them one hour for lunch 
and the walk from the office to 
school. Girls who work afternoons 
leave their classes at 12:15, have 
an hour for lunch and the walk to 
the office. 

The employer may hire as many 
squads of girls as are available 
and as he requires. However, he 
cannot hire just one or two girls. 
No less than eight may be hired 
two squads of four each, and the 
school prefers to send them out in 
groups of ten—two squads of five 
each. Employers contract to hire 
these squads for a period of twelve 
weeks, with the understanding that 
if at that time the girls have not 
yet completed their secretarial 
course, they may be retained for 
another quarter period. The em- 
ployer is not obligated to offer 
any girl graduate a position, nor 
is she obligated to accept the of- 
fer, if made, should she prefer to 


work elsewhere. The employer also 
agrees not to hire any member of 
the squad full time until she has 
completed her secretarial course 
with the school. 

To stimulate a spirit of enter- 
prise between the various groups 
of girls, the morning and after- 
noon teams are pitted against each 
other in a contest. The winning 
team—the team with the best 
record for performance, attend- 
ance, and punctuality, both in 
school and on the job—is to be 
entertained by the losing team at 
the end of each 12-week or quar- 
ter period. 

The girls are assigned to their 
jobs by Dorothy Dockstader, the 
coordinator of the new plan, and 
director of the Placement Bureau 
of DePaul. When she receives a 
call from an employer, she selects 
the girls in squads of five and their 
filled out at 
submitted to the 


applications are 
DePaul, then 
employer. The plan is, of course, 
optional with the students. But so 
far, more than 72 per cent of them 
have enthusiastically and volun- 
tarily come under the new setup. 





Can Small Business Work With Big Business? 


(Continued from page 12) 


to concentrate its buying in Chica- 
go, its headquarters. Its branch 
houses buy supplies and equipment 
locally, thus spreading purchasing 
out where the company sells its 
products. Obviously some supplies, 
hy their very nature, must be 
hought on a national scale from 
one supplier and distributed by the 
company to its branches, but 
wherever it is at all practicable, 
the Harvester Company authorizes 
its branch managers to buy locally. 

There is another factor to be 
onsidered in estimating the place 
‘{ big business in the American 

onomy. Many of the big com- 
anies do not deal direct with the 
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user, but sell their products 
through local dealers, Where this 
is done, profit made by the manu- 
facturer is but part of the profit 
earned on its production. The 
automobile companies are an ex- 
cellent example of this. When we 
remember that it costs several mil- 
lions of dollars to tool up for a 
new model car it is apparent the 
automobile business and _ bigness 
must be synonymous. But big as it 
is, it is dependent on thousands of 
small business men to distribute 
and service its products. 

The profits from distributing 
and servicing America’s automo- 
biles are probably several times the 


profits earned by the automobile 
companies themselves. More than 
that, the 
brought into existence a long list 


automobile companies 


of smaller companies, some of them 
big business in their own right, 
which manufacture parts, equip- 
ment, supplies, tools, and a thou- 
sand other things which are sold 
to the automobile companies. 

On the score of profits made 
from distributing the products of 
International Harvester Company 
there are some facts worth con- 
sidering. The company distributes 
both through dealers and through 
about 80 of its own retail stores. 
Where stores are used it is usually 
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for the reason that sufficiently 
strong dealers are not available. In 
recent years the company has fol- 
lowed the policy of sellng its stores 
whenever and wherever a buyer of 
proper caliber is found. In addi- 
tion to its stores, there are about 
10,000 dealers in International’s 
products. Some of these dealers are 
comparatively big, others are 
small. It seems safe to say that 
they net 5 to 6 per cent profit on 
their sales of International farm 
machinery and equipment. So here 
again big business and little busi- 
ness work together to a mutually 
profitable end. 

With these facts in mind we see 


where more than 20,000 small 
businesses cooperate with the In- 
ternational Harvester Company in 
a year’s activity. These figures are 
not especially unique. No large 
business can live alone, without co- 
operation from a long list of smal- 
ler businesses which act as sup- 
pliers, distributors, or consumers 
of its products. From another an- 
gle, there are many jobs which 
cannot be performed by small en- 
terprises, and the development of 
the cotton picker is but one exam- 
ple. It is right and proper that 
small business should organize and 
fight for its share of work in the 
national economy, but in its fight 


it would be a tragedy if we reac! 
a point where there is a widesprea 
attack on certain businesses sin 
ply because they are big, or if tl 
public should be confused in it 
thinking about big business. 

One of the announced aims of t! 
Committee for Economic Develo, 
ment is to aid small business, « 
the theory that big business ¢: 
take care of itself in post-war pla 
ning, but small business needs a 
sistance. With this attitude 
seems that there can be no occasic 
for fighting big business, and 1 
occasion for agitating against b 
business to insure a square deal fi 
small business. 





Errors in Fighting Absenteeism 


(Continued from page 13) 


group, and are the most difficult to 
handle. Others give Negroes a 
clean bill of health on absenteeism. 
In studies made by the editorial 
staff of The Dartnell Corporation 
and AMERICAN BwusIngEss, investi- 
gators have been amazed at the 
lack of unanimity of opinion. In 
one day an investigator had per- 
sonal visits with twelve factory 
superintendents. About half de- 
clared that Monday was the worst 
day of the week for attendance. 
About half declared that “Mon- 
day morning sickness” was no 
problem in their plants. One group 
was sure the bad attendance was 
caused by new employees, most 
of whom were untrained and un- 
disciplined. On the same day other 
plant superintendents declared 
that it was the older workers who 
were causing trouble, with their 
newly found economic stability. 
With all this difference of 
opinion it is perhaps no wonder 
that employers plagued with an 
increasing amount of absenteeism 
have been willing to try everything 
in the hope that if enough reme- 
dies are used, one will bring a 
cure. Such an attitude is akin to 
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the doctor’s who would mix the 
entire contents of his pill bag into 
one grand potion in the hope that 
if one drug didn’t cure some other 
would. Actually each plant must 
have a careful diagnosis of its own 
peculiar troubles before it can 
apply any effective remedy. 

One employer reported that 
more people were absent from his 
plant the day following a program 
put on by the Army men than on 
any other day in 1942 or 1943, 
Another employer whose plant 
was visited by the same Army 
group said the program helped. 
Despite the fumbling that has 
muddled up the absentee problem 
there has been considerable prog- 
ress in tackling the problem. In 
Portland, Oregon, the Area Man- 
power Commission expanded and 
improved laundry and restaurant 
services. One company made a 
careful survey of absenteeism over 


a period of six weeks and reached 
the conclusion that 31.7 per cent 
of its absentees stayed away be- 


cause of transportation difficul- 
ties. To cope with transportation 
problems many ideas have been 
tried. Car pools help. Mechanics 


to repair workers’ cars and tir 

while parked in the factory par! 

ing area have helped in sever 

cases. One shipbuilding compan 

renovated 42 railroad cars, pu: 
chased from a defunct company. 
to carry workers 15 miles from « 
city to its plant. Several con 

panies have bought busses whe: 

other means of transportation !s 
inadequate. 

Realistic gearing of store hours 
and transportation services wil! 
reduce absenteeism in some cases 
There are many reports that en 
ployees stay home the day afte 
pay day to cash checks. Adequa' 
pay check cashing facilities a 
almost a “must” in coping with « 
bad attendance record. So: 
plants have employed compani:s 
operating armoured cars to pa 
outside the entrance at noon a 
‘ash checks. If banks could be 
duced to stay open nights of | 
portant pay dates it would hy 
improve attendance, many excé 
tives are convinced. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins, fan 
New Orleans shipbuilder, repo 
the third failure to appear 


work brings discharge of his « 
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loyees and names of employees 
ischarged for this reason are sent 
» draft 


nanagement 


boards. Higgins says 
leadership” is all 
at is needed to combat absen- 
eism. 

Glenn L. Martin Company an- 
sunced it would get tough with 
wkers who are absent without 
iod reason. The company dis- 
arged 167 workers. A union or- 
nizer, attempting to unionize the 
iartin Martin 
is laying off workers because 
ere was a lack of work. Henry 


Kaiser, who seems to have be- 


plant, declared 


me America’s temporary symbol 
efficiency and wisdom, declares 
e way to improve attendance is 
give awards for good attend- 
ce records. He favors merit 
faithful 


ther than penalties for poor at- 


dges for attendance, 
idance. 
Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Sec- 
tary of the Navy, thinks short 
cations every 90 or 120 days as 
reward for steady working should 
arranged. Some authorities be- 
icve Donald Nelson’s decree that 
vork should continue on holidays 
such as Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas was a mistake, and led to more 
absenteeism later than the work on 
those holidays was worth. 
Rear Admiral Land, who has 
heen a consistent and steady com- 


plainer about labor in shipyards, 
advocates legislation to curb ab 
senteeism, claiming that 100 ships 
could have been built in the man- 
hours lost in 1942. He does not 
say where the necessary steel, cop 
per, brass, and engines and tur 
bines could have been obtained. 

William 


Knudsen recently recommended a 


Lieutenant General 
program for giving awards for 
attendance used by the Consoli 
dated Aircraft Corporation in San 
Diego, California. In this plant 
two $1,000 war bonds were recent 
ly awarded to workers for good 
attendance. A sum of $10,000 has 
been set up in this plant. 

About the only agreement in re 
ports concerning bad attendance 
is that women have worse records 
than men. There is nothing mys- 
Whereas a 


man sends his clothes to a laun- 


terious about this. 
dry, many women wash their own 
clothes. A man steps into a barber 
shop without appointment. Women 
habitually make beauty parlor ap- 
pointments and often cannot ob- 
working 


tain them outside’ of 


hours. Women have more home 
duties, more shopping problems, 
more problems with children than 
men. In many families where both 
husband and wife are working it 
is the wife who stays home to go 
to the ration board. Any doctor 


will testify that women have more 
illnesses than men and must cope 
with periodic difficulties which do 
not bother men. Nurses to advise 
and consult with women are a dis 
tinct aid in this problem. 
Attendance records of men and 
women should be kept separately 
if sound preventive measures are 
to be employed. Criticizing, com- 
almost 
talks by 


visiting celebrities, including movie 


plaining, exhorting are 


worthless today. Pep 
stars, admirals, generals, and gov 
ernment authorities have about 
lost their value. There has been 
much complaining about the char 
acter of talks made by Army and 
Navy officers at“E” presentations. 
Ancient decrepit admirals, berat 
ing and scolding, have in the 
opinion of many done more harm 
than good on these occasions. “We 
were flattered and pleased when 
we heard we were to be honored by 
a real Admiral for our SE’ presen- 
tation,” said the president of one 
company whose record has been 
unsurpassed for production, “but 
after his talk we felt it would have 
been better had he stayed away. 
He just bawled out our people, 
and ordered them to produce more. 
We thought we were getting a pat 
on the back for good production 
when we got the pennant. But we 
got a raking over the coals.” 


~ 





Display Advertising for Workers 


HODE ISLAND manufactur- 

ers have chipped in $3,500 for 
a series of three full-page news- 
paper advertisements to recruit 
workers. The Providence Journal 
and Evening Bulletin plus Woon- 
socket Call and Pawtucket Times 
ave used. Copy is dynamic and ini- 
tiul results are reported as excep- 
tionally good, which may mean the 
establishment of a larger pool with 
continued newspaper advertising 
aid possibly use of radio adver- 


ting. 
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Copy not only appeals for war 
workers but fights absenteeism and 
refrain 


urges manufacturers to 


from taking the other fellow’s 
workers. The activity came out of 
a conference among members of 
the Manpower Commission, the 
Service, and 


Rhode 


U.S. Employment 
Associated Industries of 
Island. 

While the problem six months 
ago was a shortage of skilled help, 
it now becomes one of getting un 


skilled help. The participants at 


the conference believed that such 
an advertising effort, replacing 
one-inch classified ads at least tem 
porarily, might jolt people into 
active war work. To show peopk 
just what the work is like, ma- 
chines have been set up in actual 
operation at the offices of the U.S. 
Employment Service in Provi 
dence. Operated by women, these 
are established to sell interested 
women applicants the idea of ma 
chine operation as their part in 


winning the war. 








Post-War Job Number 2— More Friends for Business 


(Continued from page 18) 


show them what we intend to make, 
how their fellow citizens work, how 
they are protected against acci- 
dent, how their food is processed 
under scientifically sanitary con- 
ditions, how our great labora- 
tories test and experiment and re- 
search to improve our products. 

The “Open House” movement 
inaugurated a few years before the 
war must be expanded and de- 
veloped. The improved type of an- 
nual statement, partially blacked 
out for security reasons during the 
war, must be continued and ex- 
panded. Here is a typical example 
of the type of candor and frank- 
ness which seems likely to win the 
confidence of the millions. In its 
annual statement the Belden 
Manufacturing Company reports 
to its workers: 

“The active management of 
your company is in the hands of 
the following officers and depart- 
ment heads: 

Years with 
Name Company 

WHIPPLE JAcoss 28 
President 

C. S. CraicMILe 28 
Exec. Vice President 

A. L. Wanner 
Treasurer 

H. W. Croven 
Vice President 

ALBERT BEUTLER 
Secretary 

H. H. WerMine 24 
Chief Engineer 

H. A. Nei 18 
Sales Manager 
Industrial Division 

L. A. THayer 12 
Sales Manager 
Merchandise Division 

W. A. Rupo_pPHseNn 26 
Superintendent 
Richmond Plant 

C. O. Roserts 24 
Superintendent 
Chicago Plant 

Average length of service 24.8 years. 

“Total compensation for this 
group in 1942, including $4,030 
paid to H. L. Rogers, Chairman 
of the Board, was $151,175, or 
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1.47 cents for each dollar of sales. 
“The three highest salaries in 
1942 were as follows: 
Wurrrte Jacoss $32,620 


The income tax on this 
amount is $13,375* 
. S. CRAIGMILE $28,660 
The income tax on this 
amount is $10,959* 
A. L. WANNER $17,660 
The income tax on this 
amount is $4,945* 
*Based on a married man with two de- 
pendents.” 


Business must see to it that the 
truth and the facts, offered in 
terms which the millions, not the 
accountants and economists only, 
‘an understand, are brought into 
the homes where entire families 
can be taught that business pros- 
perity is the common man’s only 
hope for prosperity and reason- 
able security. 

We must attempt to teach the 
millions that our corporate struc- 
tures are not small groups of the 
“predatory wealthy,” but great 
groups of common people who have 
invested their savings in those cor- 
porations as a hedge against the 
future and as a means of supple- 
menting their incomes. We must 
show that corporations are people, 
common everyday people like mer- 
chants, teachers, telephone opera- 
tors, doctors, farmers, workers, 
and salary earners. 

Perhaps business and industry 
ought to use a little of the space 
in the mass circulation magazines 
to tell its story. Perhaps a box in 
each advertisement with a message 
such as, “We employ 12,000 peo- 
ple at an average annual wage of 
$2,100 a year. We pay in taxes an 
average of $600 per employee.” 
Perhaps every company using 
space in the mass circulation maga- 
zines could set aside a page or two 
each year for a message which 
would state its position clearly 
and simply. , 

Every business has a story to 


tell which can be told in terms t! 
common man understands. F: ; 
example, to cite another cas, 
General Foods earned a tot. | 
profit of $13,810,034 in 1942. B: 
its taxes were $20,837,731. Ea.) 
General Foods employee had 
earn $2,032.94 for taxes which t 
company paid in addition to t 
money paid for salaries and wag: s 
and for profits and other expens: 
In a message reachng millions . f 
people these facts would make t 
voter realize that the sweat of |\'s 
brow goes to pay taxes, evi) 
though the big share of the tax: s 
come from corporate earnings. 

“Let the big corporations p:\ 
the taxes,” say the agitator an 
the unthinking common man. Ai! 
business has been content to |:| 
them say these things without a 
sound way of showing them wh 
the money comes from. 

The great achievement of busi- 
ness in America has been its success 
in selling its products and servic:s. 
It needs to turn the same genius |o 
selling itself, using the same prin 
ciples and the same media. For 
unless it sells itself as successful!) 
as it has sold its products there 
may come a time when it has no 
products to sell, except as an «ll 
powerful government directs. 

If business by telling its story 
to the public can build up a true 
understanding of how taxes, when 
paid by the big corporations must 
first be earned by the workers, and 
are inevitably a tax upon tlie 
workers there may be more coii- 
mon sense in demands that the gov- 
ernment enter this or that no 
field of enterprise to carry on 
“pump priming” experiment aft-r 
another. We must get over to [ie 
masses the idea that the same 
amount of money, if employed |»y 
private industry will go further 'n 
bettering the status of the eve: \- 
day man than if that money + 
used by government. 
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C.atralized utility buildings offer laundry facilities to wives of 


Geveral Electric workers living in trailers near Erie, Pennsylvania 


Father and Son 
Page in Pontiac 


Employee Paper 


Ernest Omans works in the 
big Pontiac plant where the 
deadly Oerlikon anti-aircraft 
guns are made. He has two 
sons in the Army. Walter I. 
Gibson, assistant to general 
sales manager of Pontiac, has a 
son in the U.S. Marines. 

Believing that employees 
should know how many Pon- 
tiac workers have sons in the 
irmed forces the editor of the 
Pontiac Warrior got together 
in interesting page headed 
“Pontiac Fathers and Sons 
Make an Unbeatable Team.” 
Running a group of pictures 
under this heading in the Pon- 
tice Warrior proved to be one 
of the best features of the issue 
hecause it brought home to 
every employee the fact that 
people dear to them were badly 
in need of weapons they were 
making. Seven fathers and nine 
sons were pictured in the fea- 
ture, 

Many personnel men _ believe 
that employees in war plants 
have had about all the “preach- 
ing” they can take in most 
company magazines, but a fea- 
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ture such as this, with the entire 
story told by pictures and cap- 
tions, is not “preachy” but 
seems tremendously effective. 
There are many similar op- 
portunities in war plants for 
ideas along this line. In a plant 
where many women are em- 
ployed it would be easy to work 
out a “mother and son” page, 
picturing the mothers in the 
organization with their sons in 
the service. Women with hus- 
bands in the service, or with 
brothers in the service, afford 
equally good opportunities to 
bring the need for greater pro- 
duction home to the workers. 


Parts Maker Shows Complete 
Product to Plant Workers 


Employees of Thordarson 
Electric Manufacturing Com 
pany make transformers for the 
Scott radio, the only radio re 
ceiver permitted on U.S. mer- 
chant ships because it does not 
send out energy waves to reveal 
positions to enemy submarines 
Officials of Thordarson thought 
it would increase production 
and add interest to their work 
if workers could see the com- 
plete products, for which they 
made an important part. 

Obtaining the cooperation of 
E. H. Scott, the inventor, a 
demonstration and explanation 
of the receiver was arranged 


How Johns-Manville 


charts its 


for Thordarson workers at the 
plant. After the demonstration 
the workers voted unanimously 
to put forth greater efforts 
ind to improve attendance. 
Many other manufacturers 
may find similar opportunities 
this idea, 
where the parts being made do 
not seem at first 
important to the war effort. 


to use especially 


glance to be 


Families Invited to 
Lunch in Plant 


Many different plans 
been used in celebrating re- 
ceipt of the “E” flags awarded 
by the Army-Navy, but the 
Western Gear Works turned its 
“E” celebration into a morale 
boosting family party in which 
all workers and their families 
were invited to a 
the plant. 

After luncheon the 
returned to their posts and re- 
sumed work so their families 
could see just where and how, 
and under what conditions, 
they worked. Picture at left 
shows a group of visitors watch- 


have 


luncheon at 


workers 


ing operations. 

Part of the program featured 
employee musical talent, group 
singing, and introduction of 
outstanding workers. 


annual expenditures for raw 


materials, wages, and other items to compare them with earnings 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 


ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 


sales. Readers are invited to join the clearing house and to send their own good ideas 





1. Victory Checks for 
War Bonds 


VICTORY checks rather than War 
Stamps or salary deduction slips are is- 
sued to all employees of the Gulfport 
Boiler and Welding Works, Port Arthur, 
Texas. This firm builds tug boats for 
the U.S. Navy and all employees are 
regular purchasers of War Bonds. But 
these employees are more enthusiastic 
since the Victory checks are issued be- 
cause these checks are taken direct to the 
bank and applied on War Bonds. They 
cannot be cashed for other purposes. The 
checks are specially decorated; they elimi- 
nate the possibility of error in book- 
keeping and impart a certain amount of 
personal pride among employees who 
handle their own bend purchases, 


2. Employee Band Plays 
At Meals 


WHEN production lines must be kept 
going it’s hard on the nerves, but there 
are ways of releasing that tension, one 
of which has been found and put in 
practice by the Aircraft Division of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, since the plant, a 
division combination of Pullman and 
Douglas Aircraft, was established two 
years ago. 

The plant has its own cafeteria where 
practically 100 per cent of the employees, 
including the executives, eat each noon. 
From 11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., there's 
music by the Aircraft Orchestra. 

The orchestra is made up of eight 
men from the production line personnel. 
At one time—the personnel has had 
several changes since its inception two 
years ago—two of the eight members 
were past members of Phil Harris’ 
Band. 

Sheet music is provided and paid for 
from the company’s athletic club fund. 
Although the members do not appear in 
costume or uniform, a special, elevated 
dais has been built and the general effect 
is music a la Empire Room, certainly 
unlike the cafeterias you and I have ever 
enjoyed! 

A. Gebhardt, of the Aircraft Division, 
reports that the effect of music coming 
at the mid-break of the day shift is no- 
ticeable and good. It relieves the nerv- 
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ous tension of production line workers 
who are going full time at top speed. 

In addition, the Aircraft Orchestra has 
made such a hit at Pullman it has built 
a popular reputation and is in demand 
to play many an evening engagement 
after the day-shift work is over. 


3. War on Waste 
Cuts Costs 
FEBRUARY 4, 1942, Consolidated Edi- 


son Company began its company-wide 
“War on Waste” campaign in an effort 
to conserve supplies, stationery, and 
printed forms. Recently some figures 
were released to show the success of the 
campaign. 

During 1942 purchases of supplies, 
stationery, and printed forms were $476,- 
000 less than in 1941. This is a decrease 
of 48 per cent. The decrease is repre- 
sented by actual savings, because there 
Was no opportunity to merely use up 
existing supplies. Issues from storerooms 
decreased $320,000 during 1942. 

But that is not all. There were 29,663 
fewer material requisitions for office and 
stationery supplies received by the store- 
room. More than a million envelopes 
were salvaged, One record which was ob- 
solete produced 3,200,000 sheets of paper 
the backs of which were used for re- 
production work. Thousands of file fold- 
ers were salvaged from obsolete files, 
which also produced large quantities of 
clips and rubber bands. 

In many cases it was found that 
stationery and forms, particularly those 
for special purposes, were being ordered 
in quantities far too large. A guillotine 
type paper cutter was pressed into ser- 
vice to trim large sheets of paper into 
smaller sizes for re-use. The campaign is 
being continued in 1943. 


4. How To Reduce Use 
Of Photo Supplies 


BECAUSE of the shortage of films, 
sensitive paper, and other supplies used 
in photographic departments, many com- 
panies are urging employees to be more 
thrifty in ordering material of this kind. 
One company began using 4 by 5-inch 
negatives in place of 8 by 10-inch nega- 
tives. This plan resulted in film savings 


of 43 per cent. Many employees, whe 
one photo-copy is needed will, throug 
force of habit, order two or three o 
more “just in case.” Employees shoul 
be impressed with the fact that the: 
supplies are limited and that every pri 
caution must be taken not to order mo 
prints than are needed. It was fou 
possible in one large company to brin 
about a reduction of 55 per cent in tl! 
number of copies ordered from phot; 
copying departments without — incor 
venience. 


5. Better Maintenance 
Improves Lighting 


ALMOST every business organizati: 
has been forced by labor shortages 
accept less maintenance work for t! 
duration. While reduction in any ki: 
of plant and office maintenance may | 
costly and result in needlessly rapid ce 
terioration of property, cutting dow 
maintenance on lighting systems is e¢ 
pecially costly, Dirty, dust-covered ligh 
ing fixtures, dark walls and ceilings, a1 
inadequate reflectors impair lighting et! 
ciency and reduce lighting intensity 
much as 50 to 60 per cent. 

Some companies have found won 
available for lighting maintenance. .\ 
reflectors should be washed or clean 
regularly, and if it is impossible to o 
tain painters to repaint dirty walls 
good washing may serve. Because tli 
impairment in light intensity due to dirt) 
fixtures occurs gradually the difference 
may not be noted, but it exists nevertl 
less and many companies are paying tor 
considerable lighting which they do no! 
receive because of poor maintenance. 


6. Bank Holds ‘‘Open 
House’”’ at Night 


AN OLD-FASHIONED “open hoi 
was recently held for the 1,000 employ: 
of the American National Bank 

Trust Company and their families. 

departments were in operation to sl 
how the bank works and to make 

various employees better acquainted \ 
each other. All were shown the wo 
being done by banks in the war. © 
feature was a “hobby” show disclos 
what many of the employees do in t! 
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spore time. Many factories held “open 
house” events before the war began, but 


were forced to discontinue the practice | 

for national security reasons. Yul 
7. Employee Draft Status | L- 

File Aids Personnel 

FL LLER BRUSH COMPANY main- | C Oo N VER TIBLE 


talis a Kardex visible index file for all . 
ev. vloyees for whom deferments are re- | Provides Peak OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
quested. It is set up on an 8 by 5-inch 
k dex card arranged by departments. 
ertinent information regarding the 
en loyee’s deferment status, details of 
deverment requests, and name of the 
tr nee being groomed for replacement 
are Shown. Signals chart the number of 
mo ths for which the employee has been 
det-rred and indicate details of defer- 
me t and selective service classification. 
{se of this record prevents losing 
tre k of dates when men will be called 
int. the armed services and enables the 
company personnel officers to make neces- 
sar’ arrangements in advance for re- 
placing men as they are called. 


8. Employee Manual Tells 
Company History 

GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION'S 
receutly published employee manual be- 
gins with a brief outline of the com- 
pany’s history, telling how the company 
was founded in 1924, with an_ initial 
capacity of 240 pairs of shoes daily and 
only 75 employees. This production has 
grown to nearly 50,000 pairs daily. In 
addition to information concerning rules, 
regulations, pay, insurance, and related 
matters the booklet tells about the com- 
pan)’s markets. For example, the booklet 
points out that the company’s shoes are 
sold through 20,000 independent retailers | 
all over the country, and continues: “In 
iddition, we sell a good quantity of 
shoes to the mail order houses and other 


large buying organizations. We own ILLUSTRATING THE CONVERTIBLE DESKS WITH CLERICAL TOPS AND TYPEWRITER UNITS 
about 80 retail stores and departments 


that distribute shoes in certain of the Paste Comtery Cates Letgrapan: Register Ce, Comage. Sie 
larger cities in the country. Some of our , a ; 

brands are trade-marked and nationally © Now, as never before, it is vitally important to have your 
alvertised—like the Jarman Shoes for offices tooled for top-flight performance. The Convertible 


Men; the Fortune Shoes for Men; the Desk here illustrated is typical of the equipment Stow-Davis 
Skyrider Shoes for Boys; Edgewood, ¢ 


Friendly and Betty Barrett Shoes for is producing to make your office as efficient as the most 
Women; Acrobat and Play Pal Shoes for stream-lined department in your plant. That's why so much of 


“hildren. sides . ands ’ - ‘ ‘ . o a 
ton. Deis our own Seats, we today’s war production is being planned on Stow-Davis desks. 
also manufacture many shoes for large 


buyers under their brand names.” 

Harry N. Casell, director of training ‘ E Vv +ilit 
for General Shoe Corporation, says that Space-Saving COnOMY, slssndantcatel 
the company has been using a_ similar Adequate Knee-Room and Correct Posture 
hooklet for distribution to new em- Are All Combined in the Stow-Davis 


plovees for several years, but that the 
hooklets mentioned here are a_ revision Convertible Desk. 


and an improvement over the old ones. ° 

Mr. Casell states that his company will 

be glad to forward a copy to en WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY. 
of other employees who are interested. bd 
The purpose of the book is not only to BUY WAR BONDS 

familiarize new employees with the rules e 

and regulations of the company, but to 

tell them something about the company 

and its business so that new workers will STOW & DAVIS FURNITURE COMPANY 
realize that the company offers steady GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

empiovment and opportunities. 
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Executive Posture 
Chair of Wood 


ROUNDING out its new line of ch 

built of non-critical materials, the | 

more Chair Company announces 

Domore “Ranger,” built of mater 

which the War Production Board does Ide: 
not consider critical for war needs. ‘The 

seat height is adjustable from 17! For 
1914, inches. The seat is 17 inches wide, 4 oN 
1414, inches deep, and the back rest is nov 
1414, inches wide and 7 inches high. There Equiy 
is a distance of 18 inches between arins prove 
It may be had finished in plain walnut in the 
or olive green lacquer. groun 
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New Card File Holds A pivoted arm rest extends across in if desi 


front of the top row of wheels. This is form 
Up to 60,000 Cards designed as an : rm rest for the operator =~ of 
A NEW addition to the Wheeldex mvo- who uses the top tier of wheels from a tion P 
tion economy files is the unit illustrated seated or standing position. This rest is ste 
on this page, especially designed to pro- pivoted so that it assumes a natural and — 
vide the maximum in compactness and comfortable angle with the operator’s 
efficiency. The Wheeldex units are arm. Full information and prices from Pape 
mounted in two tiers, one over the other, the Wheeldex Manufacturing Company. And 
rather than in the normal single plane. Customer records, inventory records, 


The cabinet shown in the illustration is stock records, dealer records, are but a Laminated Plywood for FOR 
capable of housing 40,000 to 60,000 cards, few of the principal uses for Wheeldex Autographic Register dust i 


depending upon their size. Any card may destiiiaids. Oi he piace oie ten um vs Compa 
be brought within operator's vision range uy Maggs Pay. mania STANDARD REGISTER COMP.\ pecilh 


: : organization, such as a large coal com- ee “ : ' ty : 
or reach by a simple turn of the wheel. ad . B is announcing production of a quar it) hair. a 


An automatic stabilizing device holds the pany, where many telephone orders are of laminated plywood and_ hard The m 
wheel steady for reference or posting. received and must be dispatched quickly autographic registers built with the )r- feociy 

An entire card stands visible for full in- to yards or branches for delivery. There mission of the War Production B ire ms: 
spection or direct entry without being are many other uses for such a card for use by government organizat ’ may be 


taken from file and without being held. record, war industry, and designated civilia: "e- fah 
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juirements. The machine weighs about 
pounds, as compared with 15, the 
ight of the steel models formerly pro- 
ced by Standard. Shaped and moulded 
der pressure and heat this register 
ssesses a desirable combination of 
htness and strength. To organizations 
ch have released their quota of type- 
iters to the Army and Navy and are 
ious to change certain records from 
ing to handwriting, these registers 
be of special interest. The registers 
also widely used in visitor control 
tems in war plants, and for centraliz- 
the recording of employee absences 
. system of comprehensive reports. 


Identification Unit 
For Badge Photos 


A NEW model identification camera 
now being offered by Photographic 
Equipment, Inc., embodies several im- 
provements over older models. Included 
in the unit are a white, washable back- 
ground, self-leveling easel base, in- 
creased counterweight capacity, finger- 
printing equipment, easily demountable 
light brackets for increased portability. 
With the equipment the subject, height, 
and serial number are photographed in 
one operation. Social Security numbers 
or department symbols can be included 
if desired, Untrained operators can per- 
form all the operations incident to the 
use of this machine for taking identifica- 
tion photos for employees. An informa- 
tive folder and prices are available 
from Photographic Equipment, Inc. 


Paper Dust Caps 
And Masks 


FOR workers employed in areas where 
dust is prevalent the Aldine Paper 
Company is offering both dust caps, es- 
pecislly suitable for protecting women’s 
hair. and washable paper dust masks. 
The masks permit wearers to breathe 
free'v and to talk, The caps and masks 
ire made from a vegetable fibre and 
mas be washed, ironed, or stitched like 
fabric. Tiny pores permit free and un- 
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hampered air passage, yet dust particles 
of ordinary size will not penetrate. The 
caps are inexpensive enough to be dis 
posed of after use, yet may be washed 
for re-use if necessary. Sample, prices, 
and full information from Aldine Paper 
Company. 


Work Shift Schedule 
Calculator—Free 


FOR THE first time we mention in this 
department an item which is free. It is 
the Shiftograph, an instrument designed 
by the George S. May Company, business 
engineers. By simply turning a dial the 
user can tell at a glance what shifts cer 
tain crews will work, the days they will 
work, and their days off. It provides for 
several different plans of rotation where- 
in all employees are treated alike, for 
they share equally in desirable and un- 
desirable work shifts. Shiftographs are 
obtainable for the asking, if you write 
on your business letterhead indicating 
your executive position to the George S. 
May Company. 


Wood Posture Chair 
Now Ready 


THE illustration above shows one of the 
chairs in the complete line of wood pos- 
ture chairs recently readied for the 
market by the Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company. The model illustrated is made 
with a maple frame, upholstered in 
leather or Du Pont Cavalon in a wide 
range of colors. Seat height is adjustable 
from 171/, to 201, inches, and the seat is 
17 inches wide, 15 inches deep, uphol- 
stered in saddle shape for comfort. May 
be had with casters or glides. There is 
almost no critical material in this model, 
and it will match well with Sturgis steel 
chairs now in use in offices. 





THEN IT’S TIME 
TO START FILING 


THE NEW WAY\ 


Orkond 
PENDAFLEX’ 


HANGING FOLDERS 


SAVE 20% OF FILING TIME 
4 GIRLS DO WORK OF 5 
FASTER, EASIER! 


No new cabinets— 
simple supporting 
frame fits in your 
present file drawers, Write today for booklet. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. 
343 MORGAN AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


Photocopies, made in a few minutes, save 


hours on rush jobs—reproduce photographi- 
cally everything on original. Rectigraph 
photocopies blueprints, contracts, documents, 
photos, charts, plans, etc., in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves 
time, avoids loss, saves postage. Easy low- 
cost operation. 


Get the complete facts now! 


ke WRITE 848 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 





ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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Steel Guide Tabs 





BROKEN? sia a 


Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal! or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
75 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 356, Exeter, Nebr. 





House Organs 





SPECIALIZING ON MAGA- 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices. Free sam- 

pies, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

PRESS 





623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Steel Signals 





THIS 
foy-V 10) 
; OF 
aus SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. ae co. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Ey “an FILE 
Dy SIGNALS 





For Office Managers 


VIVES RIBBONS /2(ent 


In a few seconds Sten-O-Aide 
makes old faded office machine 
ribbons work like new. Use them 
3 to 5 times longer. Kit pays 
for itself in short time. Every 
typewriter owner needs one. 
Satisfied users everywhere. 
Money-back-guarantee. Write to- 
day for free folder. 

STEN-O-AIDE, INC. 

4675 So. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Labels All Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


321) FRANKFORO AVE. PHILA OA. 


Business VPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





FREE MOVIES are available from 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. <A_ film, 
called NKeep "Em _ Rolling, showing the 
dramatic story of motor transportation 
in America, is available for free showing 
to organizations. If you want to exhibit 
the film write the editor, or the company, 
giving the approximate size of your an- 
audience and full details will 
There is no charge for the 


ticipated 
be given. 
showings. 


oo * * 


INDIANA is represented as being the 
center of almost everything in an in- 
teresting booklet of that title. To a manu- 
facturer looking for a site for a new 
plant, or thinking of moving, this book- 
let gives many facts about the Hoosier 
state and why it is a good situation for 
and industry. There’s a 
startling list of well-known companies 
which have recently moved to, or estab- 
lished plants in that good state. Copies 
are obtainable from the Indiana Division 
of State Publicity. 


manufacturing 


* * * 


WAR BOND payroll accounting is put- 
ting a heavy burden of extra work on 
many offices and there’s a real need for 
improved accounting methods to lighten 
this burden as much as_ possible. One 
system of war bond payroll accounting 
is well described in a folder called “Sim- 
plifying Your War Bond Payroll De- 
duction Accounting.” It is issued by 
Remington Rand and copies are free. 


* * * 


FOLDING PAPERS is a time-consum- 
ing, costly job at any time, and es- 
pecially now with help short 
priced. One of the leading producers of 
Davidson Manu- 
folders 


and high 


folding equipment is 
facturing Corporation 
have long been used by leading duplicat- 
ing machine manufacturers. It has a 
helpful booklet on folding machines and 
which every — office 


whose 


folding problems 
ge | 


manager will enjoy reading. 


* * * 


FLUORESCENT MAINTENANCE is 
the subject of an unusually factual little 
hooklet now being sent free on request to 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. This is 


the company 
escent lighting equipment for the 
Ford Bomber plant at 
Michigan. Any executive 
maintenance of fluorescent light 
will find this booklet of 
value. 


consider: 
x x * 


WOOD CABINETS and slides for \ 
ble record equipment are described ji 
folder issued by Victor Safe & Eq: 
Company, well-known) manut 
a long line of office equipn. 
who visible equipn 
write for a copy of 


ment 
turers of 
Readers 
now should 
folder. 


need 


7 * 


RUBBER 


made of 


ROLLS, as 
rubber, must be 
the limit—in fact, to limits we m 
thought possible before Pearl Har 
As an aid to users of rubber rolls Un 
States Rubber Company has a_ boo! 
First Aid to Industry, which tells 
to conserve and maintain rubber |h 
belting, mountings, moulded goods, « 
trical wires, cables, tapes—in fact, e 
essential rubber product needed to 
crease war production. Copies are 
to plant executives. 


everything 
conserved 


* * * 


PLANNED 
GRAMS, made doubly 
by greater hazards and increased p 
erty values, can be easily worked 
with the aid of the 
Handbook, published by the Hardy 
Mutual Casualty Company. This h 
book includes a dictionary of the 
portant property and 
ages, a guide for deciding 
surance to buy, an explanation of 


necessary to 


what 


benefits of coinsurance, a chart for |! 


ing insurance needs, and a list of st 
ards for selecting the 
pany. 

aa * * 
LOADING CARBON PAPER in 
tinuous forms is a time-consuming 0} 
tion. Standard Manifold Company |! 
method for loading carbon paper sai 


be a great time saver. Users may ha\« 
will send a saniple 


trial supply if they 


which furnished the flu 


gi 
Willow Ri 


responsible | 


Insurance Buy: 


insurance co 


INSURANCE PRb- 


casualty coyer- 


of pack now used, state name of machine 


used and size of type (a sample ot 
typing will suffice for this) so that 
company may “tailor” a pack to | 
the forms work perfectly. 


* * o 


CIRCULAR HOUSE—well, it is 
exactly round, but the end is roun: 
the title of a folder describing a | 
designed by the architect, D. 
Wright. It is a sort of preview of \ 
to come in home building. Reade 
the building field) may be inter 
Copies are free from Timken 
Automatie Division, Timken-Detroit 
Company. 
* *  * 

THEFT SABOTAGE are 
creased by There 
epidemic in some communities of «ju 
delinquency which results in theft 


AND 
proper fencing. 


AMERICAN BUSIN 


SS 





property damage, much of which could 
we checked by better fencing. Cyclone 
Fence United States Steel 
Corporation, long a large manufacturer 
f fencing especially suited to protection 
if business and industrial property, has 

booklet called Your Fence which it 
vill send to executives. It’s free. 


Division, 


SHIPPING LOSSES through improper 
acking are likely to increase in wartime 
ecause there are fewer trained men em- 
loyed in shipping departments, and far 
wer trained, responsible, careful men 
1 transportation organizations. Thus 
acking which may have been adequate 
efore so much untrained help was on 
ie job may be wholly inadequate today. 
‘he Kimberly-Clark Corporation makes 
\impak, a protective crepe wadding. A 
ooklet about packing problems is avail- 
ble for the asking. 


NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HAND- 
}OOK, just published by The Dartnell 
orporation, is proving to be one of the 
est sellers ever issued in the company’s 
venty-five years of business publishing. 
\ folder, listing the contents and de- 
cribing the book, is available from 
}. Gordon Fyfe, Dartnell’s promotion 
anager. 


ASTERN READERS, and others for 
that matter, who are in Washington be- 
tween April 11 and April 18 will have 
n opportunity to visit the Remington 
Rand exhibit of Wartime Production, 
hich shows a comprehensive display of 
war materiel made in the company’s own 
lant well the administrative 
methods of management that speed and 
nerease wartime production, The exhibit 
will be held in the Remington Rand 
Building at 1615 L Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


as as 


ACCURATE RECORDS the first 


step in controlling and combating absen- 


are 


teeism. It cannot be cured until its cause 
is known. You can’t know its 
without accurate of who 
bsent, why they were absent, and when. 
Standard 
just developed an absentee report sys- 
which 
easy to tabulate and analyze, and which 


cause 
records were 


rhe Register Company has 


tem provides accurate records 
rovide a time-loss record, complete in 
every detail, and keeps a master, locked- 

copy of all records, The company has 
just prepared a report on absenteeism, 
will 


tives on request. 


which be sent to interested execu 


Please send requests for copies of these 
wklets letterheads. Re- 


vests on postcards or from individuals 


on company 


th no business connections will not be 


rwarded, 


{pril 19438 





THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of 
that 
you 


AMERICAN 
interest 
have 


so that 
something to 


you, 
advertise yourself 

$1.00. White space $1.00 per 
and 


agate line 


$6.30 contract. Te 


20th of 


respectively on 12-time 


submitted and approved. Forms clos« 


the advertiser can pre 


BUSINESS to rx 


send in 
RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. 


Fir 


Display Classified. 1 


rms: 


sent 


ad these 
full fa of his 
Messaue 
boldface 


$14.00; 14 


ann those 
mail. If 
small 
and centered 
inch: $7 
with order unless credit 
month. Published Ist of 


ncements. Answe 


the 


your 


yroposition by 
The 


type 


sales cost is 


st line in six point 


inch OO. $12.00 
Cash 


ding 


references are 
month of 





Incorporating Services 


Business Opportunities 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete t 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYI 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware. 

DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make 
namic, 
ically 


your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch”’ it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
This advertising service of 33 years’ 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for detail R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


posi- 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expens¢ 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. Sth St., St. Mo. 


Louis, 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictakhone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on off\e machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. \ 

WE WANT TD BUY ELLIOTT FISHER 
machines. MALQ@NEY GILMORE CO., 542 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








ee ee . I 

WE WANT TQ BUY SMALL executive typ 
hand operated/ Monroe Calculator OHIO 
FERRO-ALLOYS CORPORATION, 100 Citi- 


zens Building, Canton, Ohio 





Mailing Lists 





KNOWN MERCHANDISE BUYERS! 
Scores of proven lists, 1942, RABIRO SERV- 
ICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York 





Printing of All Kinds 





500 8x4 ATTRACTIVE Shipping Labels $1.10. 
Samples free. COLORPRESS, 2025-X Temple, 
Detroit. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 
Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Writ 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Advertising Agencies 


SELL YOUR 
mail-order 
MARTIN 
Madison 





PRODUCT 
advertising e 
ADVERTISING 

Avenue, New 


nationally through 
show you how 
AGENCY, 171B 
York. 


Books 


BOUND BOOK on Tobacco 
Illustrated First Edition. Only 

for Fres Catalog Trial Offer. 
RAM B-3, 59 West Monroe, Chicago, 








127-PAGE CASE 
and Smoking. 
31.00. Send 
SIDNEY 
Illinois. 


A THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE 81,000 
This book will help you 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Valuable reference 
tion puts those desirous of starting a business 
or making money at home in touch with 
sources of supply i178 pages. Size 5'.x8t. 
inches. Silver cloth binding. $2.50. ‘ . 


HELPING PEOPLE BUY 
The most important things a salesman can do 
to get ahead. A book every salesman and every 
sales executive should read. The author, 
Eugene Whitmore, is editor of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS magazine. It is written for the man 
who wants to succeed where he is with what 
he has. Here’s a book that will build esprit de 
corps in any organization. 256 pages. Size 
5tyx8'y inches. Cloth bound. Attractively de- 
signed and printed. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
i801 Leland Avenue . 


turn spare time into 


sec- 


$2.50. 


Chicago, Ilinois 


“SHAKESPEARE The Salesman” 








Just the Thing To Give to a Salesman 
or Serviceman! 


“Shakespeare the Salesman,” by William B. 
Burruss, is based on the talk which Mr 
Burruss has delivered 1,100 times to clubs and 
sales organizations from coast to coast. With- 
out exaggeration, this is the most extraordi- 
nary book on selling ever published. It takes 
the golden wisdom that Shakespeare put in the 
mouths of his best known characters and 
shows how they were in fact practicing the 
highest technique of salesmanship wit- 
nessed. 


ever 


In a striking cloth binding, complete with wift 
box, size 6 by 9 inches, 120 pages, “Shake- 
speare the Salesman” is an unusual, dignified, 
helpful aid to give to your salesmen. It gets 
far away from the usual type of inspirational 
book on salesmanship—in fact it is as inter- 
esting to read as the best fiction. In times like 
these, when salesmen need “‘mental positioners,”’ 
nothing could be more appropriate from 
to them. 


you 


Price $1.75 a Copy 


Including Attractive Gift Box 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue os 


400 Dramatized Letterheads 


These colorful striking 
letterheads are used by 
for a wide variety of purposes. 
letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
of each design kept in stock. Cost runs 
from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
which you may order supplies and which you 
may keep in your file as an idea’ = source. 
Complete, $3.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue a Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois 








Dartnell 
companies 
Printed by 


dramatized 
over 10,000 


are 


Illinois 
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“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


isa questionnaire placed | 
in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
sponses enable us to im- 


prove our service. 


| 


is the answer we 
get most often 


| ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


25% Reduction on Room 
Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 








CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 


Forms. 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MEW BOOKS 4, in 


FACTS ON FILE. This is a yearbook 
of world news for 1942. It is the second 
volume, the first having been published 
in 1941. The volume contains a day by 
day record of events and news, made up 
from weekly issues, a synopsis of world 
events. As the years pass these volumes 
will become almost priceless in many 
offices where it is necessary to find dates 
quickly and where it is impossible to keep 
on file the tremendous bulk of daily 
newspapers or weekly news magazines 
for reference purposes. All companies 
which have a library will probably want 
to subscribe to this service and to the 
yearbooks which are to be issued each 
year. It is published by Person’s Index, 
Facts on File, Inc. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTUR- 
ING, By Solomon Fabricant. Here is a 
book for students of our economy, es- 
pecially that sector of it which deals 
with manufacturing, employment, and 
output, for from its charts and figures 
we learn what our production system 
really means to the country. In 1899 
there were approximately 5,000,000 peo- 
ple employed in factories. Today there 
are approximately 10,000,000. But the 
rise in output far exceeds the rise in 
employees, indicating the results of wide 
scale mechanization and the drive for 
greater efficiency. By 1937 the physical 
output of our factories had increased 
276 per cent over 1899 as compared 
with only 100 per cent increase in em- 
ployment. Here, in these two compari- 
sons, we find the answer to America’s 
high standard of living, made possible 
only through the increased output per 
worker. We hazard the opinion that it is 
difficult to understand the tremendous 
contribution made by our factory system 
to our standard of living without a 
study of this amazingly interesting book. 
While some people contend that a book 
jammed with statistics as is this one is 
inevitably dull, this book is not if it is 


studied with an eve on the tremendo 
implication of the figures, and what the 
forecast for the future if we can kee 
our industrial system on a fairly eve 
keel and continue in post-war days | 
enjoy some of the growth which h 
marked the first four decades of th 
century. To men who want to kno 
more about changes in employment, ou 
put unit labor requirements, the inves 
ment in capital goods, and many oth: 
vital factors which have resulted fro 
our improved manufacturing techniqu 
we recommend this timely book mo 
heartily. National Bureau of Econon 
Research. $3. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANI 
BOOK. By J. C. Aspley and Euger 
Whitmore. So far as we know there h 
been no previous attempt to gather t. 
gether in one book all the essential i: 
formation concerning the methods, pol 
cies, and operating standards of the i 
dustrial relations departments of Ame: 
ca’s leading employers. This book 

more than 1,000 pages is an attempt 

perform this task, to bring together 
description and appraisal of the ma 
plans and methods, most of them 

recent origin, for improving the rel 
tions between employee and employ 
Thus the personnel manager, the emplo 
ment manager, and the industrial re! 
tions manager may find, in a careful! 
cross-indexed volume, a description 

the methods employed by leading cor 
panies in handling a wide variety 

problems such as labor and wage neg 
tiations, employment departments, me: 
cal departments, editing house orga: 


labor-management committees, employe: 
recreation, insurance, credit unions, pro 


duction drives, absenteeism, tardine 
and many others. The first edition of t! 
book appeared in March 1943 and is, 
this is written, being reprinted. Dart 


Corporation. $10. 
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